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SITTING IMPAIRS THE SHAPE 
OF YOUR CLOTHES / 


THE several hours a day 
you are seated at the desk, 
you stretch and turn almost 
continuously. Unless your 
clothes have a sleek and re- 
sponsive Lining their shape 
will be spoiled, seams will be 
strained. “COURTINE” 


LININGS have a smooth 


texture and finish that protect 
your clothes. 


If any difficulty 
in obtaining 
“COURTINE” 
LININGS, write to 
the Manufacturers: 
COURTAULDS 
Lid., 16 St.Martin’s- 
le-Grand, LONDON, 
E.C.1. 








LOSELY woven from 


Courtaulds’ finest yarns, 
they endure unceasing hard 
wear without becoming thin or 
rough and without splitting. 
Whatever shade or effect you 
desire is obtainable on request 
to your tailor. Every piece 
is guaranteed by the 
Manufacturers — Courtaulds. 
Ask your tailor to use only 


The name is an 
the selvedge. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


“ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW sUss.” 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “THE SEA-CULL.” 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 

LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JQURNEY'’S END. 
QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
ST. JAMES’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE SKIN CAME.” 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs., 2.30. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
WYNDHAWM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. 


(Temple Bar 6404.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS, 2.50. 
‘““A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


DRURY LANE. (Jem. Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
“ROSE MARIE.”? THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD. 








DUKE OF YORK'’S. 
MATHESON LANG in “JEW SJUSS.” 





Temple Bar 5122. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


FORTUNE. (Tem. Bar 7373.) EVGS., 8.30. PHILIP RIDGEWAY presents 
‘““THE SEA-GULL,” by TCHEHOV. 


Mats., Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 





Prices, 2/4 to 12 Bookable in advance. 


GAIETY,. (Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30. 


‘LOVE LIES” 


A New Musical Play. 





GARRICK. 


(Temple Bar 8713.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 


2.30. 
VIOLET MELNOTTE presents 
“HAPPY FAMILIES ”’ 
with CONSTANCE COLLIER. 
HIPPODROME, London. All Seats bookable. Ger. 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


‘MR. CINDERS.”’ A New Musical Comedy. 
BINNIE HALE, BOBBY HOWES. 
HIS MAJESTY'S. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’'S PRODUCTION 
“BITTER SWEET.” 


Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. Mats., Wd. & Sat., 2.50. 


LONDON PAVILION. EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 230. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 








LYRIC Hammersmith. tiverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.4. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7462. 


““JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.”"—Sunday Dispatch. 


QUEEN’S = (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 
EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


“THE SKIN GAME.” 
JOHN GALSWORTHY'S BEST PLAY. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


ST. JAMES’S. 





MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





ST. MARTIN’S, (Tem. Bar 1444.) EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
“SORRY YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! ”’ 
By WALTER HACKETT. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 





VAUDEVILLE. EVGS. 8.30. Mats., Mon. & Thur, 2.30. (Tem. Bar 4871.) 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 





NEW PROGRAMME. “Their Brightest and Best.”—Sunday Pictorial. 
WYNDHAWM’S. OWEN NARES in ‘-THE CALENDAR.” 


By EDGAR WALLACE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30 prompt. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 
Managing Directer: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 











_ CINEMAS. — 








EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
The ALL-TALKING Drama of the Underworld. 


“THE VOICE OF THE CITY.” 
Also GEORGE K. ARTHUR and KARL DANE in “ BROTHERLY LOVE.” 





PICCADILLY. Daily, 2.30 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. 
Owing to Public Demand—Retained until Sunday, October 2th. 
SOPHIE TUCKER in ‘HONKY TONK.” 

Warner Bros. & VITAPHONE Singing Picture. 

Preceded by “THE TIME, THE PLACE AND THE GIRL.” 

All Seats Bookable. Regent 4506. 


(Paddington 9911.) 








REGAL. Marble Arch. 
Hear COLLEEN MOORE Talking in 
“SMILING IRISH EYES.”’ 
And HEATHER THATCHER Talking in “THE PLAYTHING.” 


(“The Plaything” wlll not be shown on Sunday.) 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
Week of October 7th. DAILY from 12.30. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 


The Sensational “Talkie” Murder Mystery, “THE CANARY MURDER 

CASE,” starring WILLIAM POWELL, LOUISE BROOKS and JAMES HALL; 

ALICKE Tenky and IVAN PETROVITCH in “THE THREE PASSIONS,” by 
Cosmo Hamilton (Silent); BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 





CONCERTS. 














QUEEN’S HALL. 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY, at 8. LAST TWO NIGHTS. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 


2s. to 7s. 6d., at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T was several days before the foreign exchanges 
| ened any appreciable improvement as the result 

of last week’s rise in Bank rate. This poor response, 
coupled with the fact that gold has continued to leave 
the country to the extent of about £2} millions since 
Bank rate was put up, has led to the expression of fears 
that a still further increase may be in front of us. On 
Tuesday, however, most of the principal exchanges 
moved substantially in our favour, though the Paris 
exchange stands out as a significant exception to this 
movement, being (as we write) just about what it was 
before Bank rate was raised. The Paris exchange is of 
especial importance in view of the fact that it is to 
Paris that most of our gold has been going; and the 
suspicion that behind the recent repatriation of French 
balances there lies a deliberate policy on the part of the 
French financial authorities gives rise accordingly to 
some uneasiness. None the less, we entertain no serious 
doubts but that the higher Bank rate will shortly prove 
itself effective in bringing the gold efflux to an end. 

* * * 

It will take a longer time for the full effects on 
industry and employment to reveal themselves. But a 
61 per cent. rate puts the corresponding rate for bank 
overdrafts and advances so decidedly above the rate of 
interest that these effects can hardly be other than 
serious. It is natural, therefore, that the increase 
should have caused an outcry, especially in the Labour 
movement. We do not think that the Bank are open 


to criticism for last week’s action; they had held their 
hands for a long time on the chance that the drain of 
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gold to France might prove a temporary phenomenon. 
Nor is this the point of most of the current protests. 
They take the form rather of an insistent demand for 
an inquiry into the policy, the problems and the powers 
of the Bank of England. This demand has been 
strongly pressed at the Labour Party Conference at 
Brighton; where Mr. Thomas appeared to associate 
himself with it. We say ‘“‘ appeared,’’ because Mr. 
Thomas did not make it quite clear whether the investi- 
gation which he thought would be ‘* opportune ”’ was 
to go further than the question of whether under 
present circumstances the Government could borrow 
money for public works without diverting it from 
ordinary industry. It will be interesting to see whether 
Mr. Snowden supports this demand in the speech which 
he is to make on Thursday after we go to press. We 
shall be surprised if he does. 
* * * 

The general case for an inquiry into Bank policy 
is, in our view, overwhelming, and cannot indefinitely 
be resisted. The fact that it has been necessary to 
raise Bank rate to so exceptionally high a level at a 
time when dearer money is certainly not in accordance 
with the requirements of our internal trade situation, 
shows clearly enough that the Sphinx-like demeanour 
which Bank Court has preserved throughout recent 
years does not conceal perfect wisdom and foresight. 
We are reaping to-day what was sown when the gold 
standard was restored in 1924. At the same time, the 
fact that such issues are involved in the long story of 
cause and effect which has culminated in last week’s 
rise in Bank rate suggests the need for caution in 
choosing the time and the form of an inquiry. It would 
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be dangerous in the extreme, at a time when the risk 
of a ** flight from the pound ” cannot be ruled out as 
negligible, that an inquiry should be set up in such 
circumstances as to give rise in the minds of foreign 
observers to the suspicion, however unfounded, that 
the gold standard might be overthrown; and such 
suspicions might arise if an inquiry, bearing the 
character of a challenge to the Bank of England, were 
to be instituted at this particular moment. On the 
other hand, this danger emphasizes the folly of a 
general attitude of stubborn resistance to the whole 
idea of an inquiry. Nothing is more certain than that 
the traditional secrecy of the Bank must sooner or later 
be broken down; and if the questions of policy at issue 
are not discussed safely and sensibly in season, they 
will be discussed wildly and dangerously out of season. 
We suggest that the Bank authorities might consider 
the expediency of themselves instituting an inquiry 
of such a character as would satisfy public opinion. 
= * * 

The strength of feeling in the Labour movement on 
the administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme was shown in striking fashion at the Labour 
Party Conference, when a resolution to refer back the 
section of the Committee’s report dealing with the 
matter was defeated by the barest majority. The vote 
came immediately after an appeal from Mr. Lansbury, 
who urged that the carrying of the reference-back 
would be ‘* a vote of censure on Miss Bondfield, the 
Government, and the whole of the Parliamentary 
party.”’ After this appeal, the narrowness of the 
majority in a Conference which on most matters was 
not disposed to be critical of the Government, must 
have been disconcerting to the executive. The chief 
cause of the strong feeling is the ‘** genuinely seeking 
work ”’ rule, under which, as interpreted in practice, 
an unemployed worker is liable to be disqualified from 
benefit unless he can show that he has made repeated 
and recent applications to employers for a job. In 
trades and districts where there is heavy unemploy- 
ment, this rule is often tantamount to an obligation to 
perform the senseless and demoralizing ritual of making 
frequent and perfunctory applications to employers who 
notoriously have no jobs to offer. This system 
certainly calls for amendment ; but the problem of what 
to put in its place is not an easy one; and Miss 
Bondfield cannot fairly be blamed for handling the 
question cautiously. 

* * * 


Another interesting feature of the Conference was 
the debate on Family Allowances, which revealed the 
fact that, with the important exception of the miners, 
the trade unions are for the most part strongly opposed 
to the whole idea. The principal objection put forward 
was that the grant of family allowances would tend to 
depress wages, because, as Mr. Naylor put it, em- 
ployers would be able to say, ‘** the State is doing for 
you what you are asking us to do.’’ Mrs. Pease re- 
torted pertinently that this would apply equally to 
** anything the Labour Party does to benefit the con- 
ditions of the people.’? The decision of the Conference 
was to shelve the matter by ‘“‘ carrying the previous 
question.’? We do not, for our part, think that any 
general scheme of Family Allowances can be regarded 
as within the range of immediate practical politics. 
But the real objection is not in the least the trade 
union apprehension, but the fact that any such scheme 
would be enormously expensive. The resolution which 
the Labour Party shelved proposed to raise the neces- 
sary money by “ drastically increasing the taxation of 
the wealthy ”’; but there are fairly narrow limits to 
the extent to which this process can safely be carried 
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under our present precarious financial conditions; 
and the more modest social policies to which the Labour 
Government are committed will absorb all the available 
margin. 

* * * 

The Senatorial inquiry into Mr. Shearer’s relations 
with the American shipbuilding companies has not, so 
far, been very successful in eliciting, from the mass of 
contradictory evidence presented to it, definite proof 
of the truth or falsity of Mr. Shearer’s allegations as to 
the instructions with which he was sent to Geneva. It 
has, however, succeeded in throwing the onus of proof 
on to the companies. If, as they claim, he was sent 
merely as an ** observer-reporter,’’ they have to explain 
the magnitude of the sums which it is now admitted 
they paid him; their astonishing ignorance of his pre- 
vious propagandist activities ; and the secrecy in which 
the whole transaction was wrapped. It was as a propa- 
gandist pure and simple—this has been proved—that 
they had paid him large sums in connection with the 
ship subsidy agitation, and it is really impossible to 
believe that they knew nothing of his connection with 
the Big Navy agitation of 1924—a matter of common 
knowledge, as can be seen by reference to our own 
columns of December 27th, 1924, and January 10th, 
1925. (In our issue of the latter date, for instance, we 
find the following: ‘* Before the results of the 
manceuvres were published a Press campaign swept the 
country like a hurricane. . . . The leader of the cam- 
paign was a Mr. Shearer, who set out to prove that 
the American Fleet was gravely inferior to the British, 
and little, if at all, superior to the Japanese, and he 
supported his arguments by statistics, gunnery tables, 
and references to technical questions that had obviously 
been supplied to him by persons in authority.’’) It is 
admitted by Mr. Palen, vice-president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company that he kept Mr. Shearer’s 
name out of the companies’ books to ‘* cover up ”’ the 
transaction, because he feared an investigation. Why 
this secrecy if Mr. Shearer’s employment was wholly 
innocent? And why have not the Companies been able 
to put in evidence written instructions to Mr. Shearer ? 

* * *% 

Mr. Shearer himself has now been in the box, and 
has cut a singular figure. His evidence has consisted 
largely of vague boasts as to his own services as a 
** Christian Nationalist,’’ and wild denunciations of 
Mr. Kellogg and other pacifist influence. He has pro- 
duced, apparently with pride, a ‘* Scotland Yard 
dossier,’’ consisting of a brief report describing him as 
a man of many aliases, an associate of international 
crooks, a friend of Kid McCoy the boxer at a time when 
the latter was charged with jewel robbery, and a friend 
of at least one of the participants in the ** Mr. A.’’ 
scandal. He has also produced a ** secret British docu- 
ment,’’ by the use of which he claims to have inspired 
Senator Reed’s fighting speech on the Cruiser Bill, but 
which, so far as can be made out from the reports of 
the inquiry, bears evident marks of forgery. He states 
that the shipbuilding companies dropped him on a 
warning from Mr. Kellogg, and that he has since been 
employed by Mr. Hearst to carry on the fight for a 
bigger Navy, and to oppose the adhesion of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
He claims to have been sent to Geneva to counteract 
British propaganda, but denies any intention of wreck- 
ing the Conference, conveniently ignoring the letters in 
which he claimed credit and payment for rendering pre- 


cisely that service. 
* * * 


Much more important, however, than Mr. Shearer’s 
personal reputation ; more important even than his rela- 
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tions with the companies, is the question of his relations 
with the Navy Board and with naval officers. Mr. Drew 
Pearson, correspondent at Geneva of the JAPAN 
ADVERTISER, the Consolidated Press, and the Wasu- 
INGTON STAR, gave evidence that Mr. Shearer was con- 
stantly in company with the United States naval 
delegates, and added that ** the atmosphere among the 
naval experts and Mr. Shearer was against the success 
of the Conference.’’ Pressed for something more 
definite, he said that he had frequently heard Admiral 
Reeves (now a member of the Navy Board) express the 
hope that the Conference would not succeed. Admiral 
Reeves has already denied this in the witness-box, 
stating that his only desire was for a ** fair, just, and 
equitable agreement,” and it is anticipated that further 
naval evidence will be called in rebuttal of Mr. Shearer’s 
allegation. Another witness, Mr. Laurence Wilder, one 
of Mr. Shearer’s employers in the mercantile marine 
agitation, deposed that he had been told at the Navy 
Department, by Commander Powell, that ‘if Mr. 
Shearer were paid $3,000,000 for his work at Geneva, he 
would still be underpaid.’? Some anxiety is expressed 
in the American Press as to whether this side of the 
inquiry will be allowed to develop, but Mr. Hoover is 
reported to be determined on probing the matter to 
the bottom, and the Committee has not, hitherto, 
shown much sign of flinching. 
* * * 

Admiral Reeves’s statement in _ rebuttal was 
interesting, apart from the subject-matter of the present 
inquiry, as throwing light on the attitude of the United 
States delegation at Geneva, and the difficulties then 
experienced in reconciling the British and American 
proposals. He defined a ‘ fair, just, and equitable ”’ 
agreement as one providing for cruiser parity on a 
figure modest enough to make it certain that the United 
States would always build up to its quota. Obviously, 
it was the clash between this desire and the British 
Admiralty’s very high estimate of positive needs that 
made agreement on a total tonnage figure so exceed- 
ingly difficult. The British claims, as subsequent con- 
cessions suggest, were exaggerated. The American 
naval delegates felt compelled to insist on a low figure 
for fear the American people should be content, in 
practice, not to build up to the agreed parity. Admiral 
Reeves was quite explicit as to his aims: ‘‘ American 
naval officers, in the event of war, desire that our navy 
should have equal strength with that of the enemy.”’ 
Fortunately, there is reason to believe that ‘** the event 
of war ”’ has been eliminated, as a serious, practical 
consideration, from the recent Anglo-American 
conversations. 

* * * 

The Japanese Government have now instructed Mr. 
Matsudaira, the Japanese Ambassador in London, to 
accept the invitation to a Five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile, Admiral Takarabe, Minister of the 
Navy, has defined, at a departmental conference, the 
claims that Japan will put forward. She will agree to 
a postponement of battleship replacement, but desires 
arrangements that will prevent her dockyards from 
being crippled. She will ask for a 70 per cent. ratio in 
cruisers, more especially in the 8-inch gun class. She will 
oppose the abolition of submarines, and will ask for 
parity in submarine tonnage, and she will press for 
restrictions on the conversion of merchantmen into 
armed merchant cruisers. The last named proposal 
presents practical difficulties, and is likely to be opposed 
by Great Britain, in view of the use of such vessels for 
convoy escort duty, and the reduction in her claims 
to cruiser tonnage. The United States may, very 


probably, object both to the 70 per cent. cruiser ratio 
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and to the proposed parity in submarines. Japan, 
however, has much to gain by a limitation agreement, 
and her delegates at Geneva showed so much modera- 
tion, and so much ingenuity in compromise, that her 
claims are not likely to be pressed to the point of 
wrecking a settlement. Her strategical position entitles 
her to expect that they will be carefully and fairly 
considered. 
* * * 

The Austrian crisis, to which we referred in a 
recent issue, has, thus far, caused no bloodshed; but 
the position is, none the less, serious. The Chancellor, 
Herr Streernwitz, has resigned, not as the result of a 
purely parliamentary crisis, but because he was not 
strong enough to deal with the Heimwehr’s demand for 
an immediate revision of the constitution on its own 
terms. Herr Schober, the President of Police, who was 
Chancellor in 1921-2, has again accepted the Chancellor- 
ship and formed a Cabinet. In his declaration of 
policy, he undertook to reform the constitution by 
measures for electoral reform, for the elimination of 
political influence in the Courts, and by a large increase 
in the powers of the President. These reforms—some 
of them genuinely overdue—bear a strong resemblance 
to the Heimwehr programme; but Herr Schober lays 
strong emphasis on the fact that they must be carried 
through only by constitutional means. It remains to 
be seen whether the Heimwehr’s activities can be con- 
fined within constitutional channels, and it must not 
be forgotten that the Socialist Democrats also have a 
semi-military organization, the Schutzbund. The most 
cheerful bulletin that the new Chancellor has felt en- 
titled to issue, is that the absence of arranged demon- 
strations by either side gives him a fortnight’s 
** breathing space.” 

* * * 

The outcome of the discussions between the 
Egyptian politicians is that Mahmoud Pasha has 
resigned, and it is expected that a non-party, adminis- 
trative Cabinet will be formed for the purpose of hold- 
ing elections. It is as yet uncertain who will be given 
the leadership of this stop-gap Government. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever that the Wafd will 
obtain a substantial majority at the polls, and will have 
to form a Government as soon as the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment meets. The Wafd have hitherto taken up the 
attitude that they will not allow the proposals for an 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty to be an issue at the elections; 
they will discuss those proposals only in the Chamber. 
Whether they will maintain this attitude now that 
Mahmoud Pasha has resigned is uncertain. Should the 
non-Wafdist party leaders attempt to treat the elections 
as a referendum upon the treaty, there will be a real 
danger that the Wafd may reply by attacking it as a 
betrayal of the Egyptian nation. 

* * * 

The Nanking Government have again been chal- 
lenged by a party of their own countrymen. Generai 
Chang Fat-kwai, who belongs to an extremist group 
of Southerners, and was much concerned in the dis- 
orders in Canton during 1927, eventually made his peace 
with Nanking and was appointed to a Governorship. 
He has now denounced the Central Government as 1 
dictatorship, which reserves all the best offices for its 
own friends, and he is marching on Canton. Chiang 
Kai-shek is reported to be marching south to intercept 
him, and if the Nanking authorities’ hands were free, 
they would probably crush this new revolt without 
much difficulty. If, however, the Soviet Government 
should seize the opportunity to adopt a stiffer attitude 
in the Manchurian dispute, the position may become 
serious. 
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THE RETURN TO POLITICS 


PWNHE Annual Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation opened at Nottingham on Thursday, 
and Mr. Lloyd George is to address the delegates 

on Friday evening. Meanwhile, the Labour Party has 

been busy congratulating itself and airing its domestic 
differences at Brighton, and Mr. Baldwin, returning 
from abroad, has issued from the Conservative Head- 
quarters a general statement on the political situation. 

The holiday truce is at an end. Let us, therefore, 

examine the position from the point of view of party 

politics. 

If we cast our minds back to the general attitude 
of the man in the street before the General Election, and 
remember the forebodings which the possibility of a 
Labour victory aroused in many quarters, the present 
popularity of the Government is astonishing. And it 
is no less astonishing to witness the complete eclipse 
of the Conservative Party, when we remember that only 
four months have elapsed since it held office with an 
enormous and obedient majority in the House of Com- 
mons. Something more seems to have occurred than 
an ordinary swing of the pendulum. The new Govern- 
ment has succeeded for the moment in creating the illu- 
sion that it is the State; the Conservatives have not 
only lost office but they have temporarily disappeared 
from public life. What is the explanation of these 
curious phenomena ? 

The startling rise in the Government’s stock is, we 
think, mainly due to the personality, opinions and 
achievements of that former Ishmael of politics, Mr. 
Philip Snowden. In the first place he soothed and con- 
ciliated the business world by showing his concern for 
the maintenance of confidence and by hinting that he 
did not intend to make heavy increases in taxation. In 
the second place, he appealed strongly to the Palmer- 
stonian instincts which are latent in so many of his 
countrymen by his celebrated stand at The Hague. But 
apart from Mr. Snowden’s exploit, the Government has 
made a very good start in the conduct of foreign policy. 
This is admitted even by Mr. Baldwin, in somewhat 
grudging terms. 


‘* In foreign affairs,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Socialist Govern- 
ment had undoubtedly achieved a measure of success, 
very largely because there had been no break in con- 
tinuity with the declared policy of their predecessors, the 


Conservative Government.’’ 


This way of putting it is perhaps verbally accurate. 
It was the ** declared policy ”’ of the last Government 
to sign the Optional Clause some time or other, to make 
a settlement with Egypt eventually, to allow Iraq to 
apply for membership of the League ultimately, to seek 
a naval agreement with the United States when a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself, but who believes that 
much progress would have been made in four months 
with any of these projects if the Conservatives had 
remained in office? 

They had been fumbling with foreign politics for 
years, and it has come as a pleasant surprise to the 
general public to find that we now have a Government 
which can handle the issues which arise with a fair 
measure of firmness and clarity. The change is a very 
real one, but it need not be assumed that it is due to 
any very exceptional quality in our new Ministers. The 
fact is that Mr. Baldwin’s team were peculiarly deficient 
in grip and driving force. This, no doubt, accounts to 
some extent for their extinction on leaving office. It 
also gives their successors an exceptional opportunity 
for impressing public opinion. 

On one subject of foreign policy, Mr. Baldwin 
adopted a more menacing tone. He welcomed Mr. 
MacDonald’s declaration that recognition would not 
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be accorded to Soviet Russia ** without adequate safe- 
guards and guarantees that the conditions previously 
laid down by the Conservative Government as to the 
cessation of hostile propaganda and intrigue should be 
complied with, both in the letter and in the spirit.” 
(The quotation is from Mr. Baldwin, not from Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and we doubt whether the latter would accept 
it as an accurate paraphrase of his undertaking.) 

‘* Subversive propaganda by Soviet agents,’’ said Mr. 
Baldwin, ‘* was still continuing, and he hoped that the 
Socialist Party would not weaken in their demands on 
this point. If they did, they could not expect anything 
but unqualified opposition from the Conservative Party.” 
In this passage, Mr. Baldwin appears to us to be 

concentrating on the wrong point. It was, no doubt, 
desirable to raise the question of propaganda, and we 
note that the agreement reached this week between 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and M. Dovgalevsky is officially 
stated to have included an understanding on that sub- 
ject. It is evident, however, that beyond a hope that 
the decencies of diplomatic intercourse will be observed 
there is little satisfaction to be got out of promises 
respecting propaganda. The important point in 
negotiations between a British Labour Government 
and Russia is that the former should make 
it clear that their conditional promise of a guaranteed 
loan in 1924 has been withdrawn and will not be re- 
newed. In the official statement from which we have 
already quoted, the outstanding questions are said to 
include, first, ** the definition of the attitude of both 
Governments towards the treaties of 1924.’ It is here, 
in our judgment, that the danger lies. We should 
prefer to see the whole approval of the treaties of 1924 
abandoned, and the questions at issue between the two 
countries explored de novo. If the British Government 
begin to define their attitude towards the unfortunate 
drafts of 1924, they are bound to find it difficult to 
withdraw the concessions which were then extracted 
from them. If the ** unqualified opposition *’ of the 
Conservatives (which does not matter very much) may 
be expected on the question of propaganda, that of the 
Liberals as well (which matters a great deal) will cer- 
tainly be aroused by any form of guaranteed loan. 

It is clear that relations with Russia may again 
prove a critical issue for a Labour Government. It is 
improbable, however, that they will be caught twice in 
the same snare. It is far more likely that their ship 
will be wrecked, like that of their predecessors, on the 
rock of unemployment. On questions of domestic 
politics, the Government is as yet untried. From a few 
administrative actions the informed public has caught 
the impression that here and there an efficient Minister 
has been found. Mr. Arthur Greenwood has made an 
excellent start as Minister of Health. Mr. Morrison is 
well placed as Minister of Transport, and, if the rumour 
that he is to be admitted to the Cabinet proves 
accurate, his promotion will be widely weleomed. Mr. 
Alexander seems to have won the hearts of his col- 
leagues at the Admiralty. But we have yet to see 
whether Mr. Greenwood can produce the necessary 
houses, Mr. Morrison the needed roads, and Mr. 
Alexander the cuts in naval expenditure which should 
prepare the way for a popular Budget. Above all, we 
have yet to see whether Mr. Thomas and his colleagues 
can make a serious impression on the numbers of the 
unemployed. Upon their handling of that problem, as 
Mr. Thomas has himself proclaimed, the Government 
will be judged, and rightly judged. 

How, then, is Mr. Thomas getting on? The in- 
dications available are not very encouraging. From his 
speech at the Labour Party Conference it is clear that 
Mr. Thomas is conscious of the difficulties of his task, 
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and that he is learning to expound those difficulties 
with the ease and fluency of a Tory Minister. On the 
possibilities of overcoming them, however, he speaks 
with a hesitating and uncertain voice. There is a ten- 
dency to suggest that the rise in Bank rate has greatly 
increased the difficulties of his task. So, in a sense, it 
has. For it is likely to give a setback to trade and 
industry and thereby to diminish employment. But 
let no one suppose that the higher Bank rate affords 
any excuse for relaxing in any degree the vigorous 
prosecution of schemes of public work. So far from it 
being true that dearer money supplies a reason for 
going slow with such schemes, it increases the urgency 
of pressing forward with them with the utmost possible 
dispatch. Parliament, when it meets at the end of the 
month, will rightly press the Government for altogether 
fuller and more definite information than Mr. Thomas 
supplied to the Labour Party Conference as to the 
progress which the Government is making. 


A QUESTION OF PROPRIETY 
O UR issue of Jast week contained a review of the new 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. We have 

received a letter from the Manager of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Co., Ltd., complaining of a paragraph in 
this review. In view of the terms of this letter, which we 
publish below, we think it desirable to set before our readers 
a statement of the circumstances which led us to write the 
paragraph in question. 

Copies of the volumes of the new Encyclopedia reached 
our office in the ordinary course for review, accompanied 
by an illustrated booklet and other documents descriptive 
of the new publication. We were struck by the fact that 
neither the volumes themselves nor the accompanying 
literature, nor the advertisements appearing in the Press, 
contained any information as to the prices at which the 
volumes could be obtained. It is our practice to state for 
the benefit of our readers the prices of the books which 
we review. We, therefore, addressed a letter to the 
Manager of the Encyclopedia Britannica Co., stating that 
this was our practice, and asking him to supply us with 
particulars of prices for publication. We received no answer 
to this request in writing; but a representative of the 
Company informed the Editor over the telephone that they 
did not desire the prices to be published, and that it was 
contrary to their wishes that certain papers had disclosed 
the facts. On being invited to give a reason for this 
reticence, the representative of the Encyclopedia observed 
that it was misleading to give a large cash sum figure when 
the volumes could be obtained by instalments of compara- 
tively small amounts. 

We could not regard this as a satisfactory state of 
affairs ; and we thought it our duty to call attention to 
the matter by inserting the following paragraph in the 
review which we published last week :— 

In conclusion, a word should be said on two less 
agreeable features of the new publication. The pub- 
lishers show an extreme reticence about the prices which 
intending purchasers will have to pay. Letters and post- 
cards are being circulated to the public, announcing the 
impending publication of the new Edition, and offering 
to send a 56-page illustrated booklet to those interested. 
Yet neither the letters, the postcards, nor the illustrated 
booklet contain any information on the important point 
of price. This seems to us extremely undesirable in the 
case of a publication for which it is hoped to secure a 
large sale on the instalment principle. One remembers 
the large crop of Court summonses which followed the 
publication of some previous editions of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. It is, we say, undesirable in the 
extreme that people should be asked to commit them- 
selves to a contract to purchase by instalments without 
understanding clearly just what they will have to pay. 
The reticence with regard to price displayed by the pub- 
lishers does not seem calculated to ensure this clear 
understanding.”’ 
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On Tuesday of this week we received the following 
letter from the Manager of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Co., Ltd. :— 

‘*DeaR Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the 
penultimate paragraph of the review of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica which appears in your issue of 
September 28th. The paragraph in question contains 
several misleading statements, and in particular a state- 
ment that people are asked to commit themselves to a 
contract to purchase by instalments without understand- 
ing clearly just what they will have to pay. That state- 
ment is not only quite untrue but is also greatly defama 
tory and calculated to cause serious damage to the 
proprietors. 

‘*T can only assume that the writer of the review did 
not have before him a copy of the special order form 
which is enclosed with every prospectus which is sent to 
members of the public who ask for information regard- 
ing the new issue. [ enclose a copy of the special order 
form from which you will see that it would be quite 
impossible for anyone to give an order on the deferred 
system without being fully aware of the exact terms of 
the contract into which he is entering. 

‘*T must ask that you will insert in your next issue 
a statement withdrawing the statements to which objec- 
tion is taken, such statement to be submitted to me for 
approval before insertion. 

‘* Kindly let me hear from you during the course of 
to-morrow, October ist.—Yours faithfully, 

‘“'W. H. FRANKS, Manager.”’ 


The enclosure referred to in this letter is an order 
form which contains particulars of the terms on which the 
new edition can be obtained either for a cash sum or by 
the payment of monthly instalments. This form is sup- 
plied, together with the illustrated booklet, to members of 
the public who make inquiries. It was not, however, sup- 
plied to the Press. The advertisements of the Encyclopedia 
furnished our readers with nothing as to the terms of 
purchase beyond the following :— 


ASTONISHINGLY Low PRICE. 

‘‘ The price of the new Britannica has been fixed so 
low that you will marvel at this new evidence of modern 
printing efficiency. In addition, you may own and 
enjoy it immediately on one of the easiest deferred pay- 
ment plans ever devised. A deposit of only £1 brings the 
complete set with its free bookcase table direct to your 
home.” 


In these circumstances our comments were, we think, 
fair, and in the public interest. We do not suggest for a 
moment that the object of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Co., in withholding all particulars as to price in their adver- 
tisements and preliminary notices, is to entrap careless 
persons into contracts which they would not make with 
their eyes open. The reticence, it is fairly clear, is due to a 
different motive. The publishers do not wish the public 
to be frightened off by knowing the price too soon. They 
wish to get people interested and attracted, with a desire 
to purchase fully stimulated, before the cost is known. 
That seems to us a sufficient explanation of motive, and 
we suggest no other. The question whether misunder- 
standing might not result in practice in the case of excep- 
tionally careless and ignorant persons is, however, another 
matter. It is perfectly true that the order-form which is 
supplied to inquirers contains full particulars as to pay- 
ments, and comprises, further, as an element in the con- 
tract, the statement that “ it is agreed that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica holds a title to these volumes until the 
full amount is paid.’? But we venture to doubt, as a 
matter of practical psychology, whether this gives sufficient 
assurance that careless and ignorant persons, attracted by 
such advertisements as we have quoted, will not misunder- 
stand the terms of the contract. The assurance against 
misunderstanding would certainly be more complete if the 
terms of purchase were stated clearly from the first in the 
preliminary advertisements and notices. 

We claim, therefore, the right to express the opinion 
that such methods of salesmanship are contrary to the best 
traditions of British publishing, and particularly undesir- 
able in the case of a publication with the high prestige of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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THIS TRAGEDY OF MILK 


HE public, very wisely, has taken no interest in the 

annual struggle between the milk producers and the 

milk retailers. There was no prospect of their reaching 
a permanent settlement, or evolving a constructive policy 
which might provide better service and a reorganization of 
the industry. Some kind of a contract has been agreed 
upon, and promptly ignored by the bulk of those selling 
and buying milk. The Press, after last year’s experience, 
did not give any prominence to the threat of a ** milk 
strike,’? which every farmer knows to be sheer bluff, nor 
were the retailers likely to seek publicity. There is no 
** story ”? in all this, from the journalist’s point of view, 
but there is a tragedy. Milk is the best food for growing 
children, and another generation will fail to get the benefit 
of a regular and healthy supply. We shall still see milk 
being ladled out of cans in dusty city streets, and then 
poured into dirty jugs and bottles. Even those who can 
buy milk properly bottled have little knowledge of what 
they are getting. The careful mother, who buys “‘ Grade 
A ”? milk, will remain happily unaware that the quality and 
cleanliness of the milk may be no better than that pro- 
duced on any decently managed farm, and that the enter- 
prising suburban dairyman who sells it may keep his 
animals too much indoors, and have an exceptionally high 
percentage of tuberculous cows. 

Some new factors suggest that we may ultimately find 
a way out of the present confusion. The most important 
is the growing power of the Co-operative Movement in the 
dairy industry, and its definite break with the other dis- 
tributors. This will bring many farmers into closer touch 
with the town consumer, for there is not much secrecy 
about the operations of the various Co-operative dairies, 
and their committees have started the excellent custom of 
making occasional visits into the areas from which they 
buy their milk. One of the chief obstacles to the improve- 
ment of supplies has been the blank wall which the Milk 
Trust has raised between producer and consumer. Most 
farmers lose all interest in their milk once it has left their 
farms. Their object is to produce as much milk as they 
can so long as it is sufficiently clean and well-cooled to 
reach the dairy without going sour. Another important 
incident has been the quarrel between the dairymen and 
the Food Council, which certainly paves the way for State 
action, and it is to be hoped that some schemes for 
reorganizing the industry will be evolved during the coming 
year. The present system satisfies neither consumer nor 
producer. 

There is no easy solution. The dairyman has a case 
against both his critics. The English urban consumer is 
lazy, and must have his little drop of milk delivered at 
his door. He often works in a city and lives in a suburb, 
and thus creates a complicated week-end demand. He is 
addicted to long holidays and to alcoholic drinks, so that 
it is difficult to cater for him in the summer, and there is 
comparatively little demand for milk as a constituent of 
** soft drinks.”? Compared with the Continental housewife, 
the English mother of a family has little regard for cleanli- 
ness, and a small appreciation of the feeding value of milk. 
Any roundsman will tell lurid stories of ladling the morn- 
ing’s milk into a dirty saucepan because the jug still con- 
tains some of last night’s beer. The English producer is 
equally unsatisfactory. Many of our herds are too small 
to ensure a regular supply, our buildings too antiquated, 
and our farmers and cowmen too conservative to produce 
clean milk. This must be said by way of warning, for 
there are some who hold that an honest dairyman can sell 
“milk cheap and also make a fortune. So far there is no 
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evidence that the retail price in our large cities can be 
substantially reduced until consumption has increased, or 
that a drop in price would bring about this increase in 
demand. On the other hand, the failure of the co-opera- 
tive societies? own dairy farms suggests that the producer 
cannot be further squeezed. The societies have done well 
as distributors, but their easiest time comes first. Part of 
the cost of retailing milk is due to advertising and touting 
for orders—or, more politely, ‘* building up a milk round.”’ 
The co-operative societies were able to start with a nucleus 
of customers attached to their branches, and as their busi- 
ness is spreading they are not yet seriously faced with the 
surplus milk problem. There are no signs that they intend 
to break the vicious circle of low consumption and high 
retailing costs by any drastic cut in prices. 

The question needs to be tackled nationally, and the 
first step is to gain and deserve the confidence of the 
doctors. We must start at the farm. At present we are 
producing some 1,200 million gallons of milk each year, 
but only half of this is consumed as * liquid ”? milk. The 
remainder is either manufactured directly into butter, 
cheese, or chocolate, or else becomes ‘* surplus ”? milk and 
finds a more indirect way to the factory. Let us consider 
the result of drastically tightening up the conditions under 
which ** liquid ”? milk is produced. Obviously there are 


many farms which would not be affected. At one end of 


the scale are a number of reputable dairy farms which are 
already producing clean, well-cooled milk. The wniter has 
in front of him the results of a county ‘ clean milk ” 
competition. | Few of those who entered are producing 
** Grade A”? milk, but every farm was actually selling 
milk far cleaner than the standard required for this cer- 
tificate. At the other end there are innumerable small 
dairy farms, or larger farms not specializing in milk pro- 
duction, which do not attempt to sell their milk for retailing, 
except perhaps in their own village. Between these ex- 
tremes there are unfortunately a large number of farms 
producing ‘‘ liquid ’”? milk under poor conditions. At each 
turn of the official screw some of these would go out of 
the business, but others would increase their herds and 
put their house in order. There would be a good deal of 
grumbling, but many of the better producers would be 
delighted. They know that they are sending good clean 
milk to a dairy which immediately mixes it with poor dirty 
milk from other farms, and they know also that the 
irregular supplies from the poorer farms are the chief cause 
of the surplus ‘* liquid ”? milk, for which they in the end 
are mulcted. Most of these better farmers could rapidly 
increase their output if they could get a price based wholly 
on the retail and not partly on the manufacturing selling 
price. 

A special licence should be required from all producers 
of liquid milk. All other milk should be labelled ‘* com- 
mercial,”” and used exclusively for manufacturing into 
milk products. The licence should only be granted to herds 
of more than a certain number of cows in milk—de minimis 
non curat lex. It should insist upon a proper water supply 
and cooling apparatus, a sterilizing plant, and a maximum 
bacteriological count. Occasional veterinary inspections of 
the herd would make it impossible for the unscrupulous 
farmer to keep ‘‘ wasters ” in his herd, and ‘would almost 
eliminate the fear of tuberculous infection, for the disease 
must be fairly advanced before it affects the milk. It 
should not take long to raise the standard of cleanliness to 
that of the present Grade A milk. This policy would hand 
liquid milk production over to specialist farmers with 
moderately large herds, and the dairy work would tend to 
become stereotyped, mostly machine milking with standard 
cooling and cleaning methods. In Sweden and America 
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hand-milking is already hardly considered as a suitable 
occupation for a human being. There is no doubt that 
these ‘‘ liquid milk ’? farms would be much exposed to 
Government Inspectors, but the rest of the industry could 
be relieved of such worries, and the Government of much 
expense. It would be absurd to insist upon standards for 
the production of butter or cheese which are not observed 
by those countries from which we get the bulk of our sup- 
plies. The industry could then settle down on sensible 
lines, and milk would be graded in a way which everyone 
could understand—‘* commercial ’? which must not be sold 
as milk, ** liquid ’? which alone could be exposed for sale 
or delivered in urban areas. It would not at first be prac- 
tical to insist that all cows should be tested for tubercle 
and eliminated if they ‘‘ react,’? so that a special Tuber- 
culin Tested grade could be sold as at present. 

The retail trade needs to be simplified, and tackled in 
the same way. The competitive system has failed, and the 
only function of the small dairyman operating in a large 
town is to justify the present high charges for retailing. 
His scattered “‘ rounds ’’ are wasteful, he cannot cope with 
surplus milk, and he spends too much time and money on 
getting customers. Monopolies under municipal control 
would probably be the most effective policy in many large 
towns, but in the South of England there are special diffi- 
culties which would make it hard to avoid the methods of 
bulk handling adopted by the United Dairies. Many of 
our smaller towns are already efficiently served from neigh- 
bouring farms. The retail side is too complicated for 
doctrinaire solutions, but many of our difficulties would 
disappear once it was established that all milk sold to the 
public was of a known quality and cleanliness. We could 
then ask our doctors to do a little ‘* boosting ’’ of the 
home-grown article, and help us to see that the school 
children at least get enough of it to drink. 

G. T. Garratt. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


N returning to this country from a month’s absence 

abroad, one’s first impression is that of surprise that 

the political truce has lasted so long. It was astonish- 
ing, on reaching London, to find the political sky, like the 
real sky, still unclouded. This is an unnatural state of 
affairs, and, like the drought, an end must come to it before 
long. The Government has had its ‘* chance,” and, on the 
whole, has made good use of it, but this artificial and 
rather unwholesome calm is the calm before the storm. The 
first faint growlings are heard in the Baldwin manifesto, 
and more clearly in the rather vicious speech in which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, always a true reflection of Tory 
opinion, showed that the Tories are eagerly watching for 
a good casus belli. So far the Tories have been unable to 
strike, however willing to wound, and for their helplessness 
they have only to thank the blind ineptitude of the dying 
Baldwin administration. In foreign affairs, the path 
of the Labour Government has been easy and obvious : 
it was a question of making up lost time amid general 
applause, in which the Tory Press was constrained to join 
in a manner so extravagant as to be slightly ridiculous. 
Mr. Snowden was the victim of a stunt, doubtless against 
his desire. My own doubts about his achievements at 
The Hague have been strengthened in these last weeks by 
conversations in France and study of the French papers. 
It is all very well to stand up to France, but it remains a 
question whether it was worth two millions or less to leave 
a deep sense of grievance abroad. At the moment the 
French are unquestionably sulky and suspicious about us 
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and our intentions, and this is definitely an evil thing for 
the future, and we may have to pay a heavy price our- 
selves when Mr. MacDonald takes his Washington fruits. 
to the Five-Power Conference. 

* * * 


It is odd, too, after a month’s interval, to find the 
Tory Party still busy looking round for a scapegoat. Many 
Tories seem to cherish the pathetic delusion that the down- 
fall was al! due to faulty organization. This reliance on 
organization is one of the worst unrealities of politics. The 
best organization in the world—and as a matter of fact. 
the Tory organization was very good—could not have saved. 
the Baldwin Government from falling into the pit that it 
had dug for itself. True, the ridiculous slogan “ Safety 
First ’? was a tragic blunder; but Mr. Baldwin cannot 
escape the responsibility for that. It remains true that the 
younger and more intelligent Tories consider that their 
claims to influence policy were unduly neglected, and Mr. 
Baldwin will certainly not resist some changes within the 
Party machine designed to redress their grievance. He will 
be more careful in the future to consult the rank and file, 
but he will not countenance any attempt to identify the 
scapegoat with his friend Mr. Davidson. Mr. Baldwin is 
loyal to his friends, and it is said that he has let it be 
known that if Mr. Davidson goes, he goes also. I think 
myself that the young Tories are right, in the sense that 
the calamities of the late Government were largely the out- 
come of an elderly timidity and a refusal to take risks. 
The feeble hankerings after Disraelian Tory democracy 
which Mr. Baldwin attempted gave a pleasant flavour to- 
his speeches, but invariably petered out when it came to 
action. It would not surprise me if Russia gave the Tories 
their first real chance of attack: a slip there would be a 
godsend to them. Once the Bolshevik bogy is raised again, 
Mr. Snowden’s laurels will wither in a night. The Tories 
can always beat a Socialist at the John Bull game. 

* * * 

The Government, with everything in their favour, 
have pursued the middle course, and with the genuine 
good will of the Liberals. But they have failed in reality to 
buy off Conservative hostility, and they have seriously 
widened the breach between them and the Socialists who 
are Socia‘'sts. While they labour, by tinkerings with the 
constitution of the Labour Party, to hasten the hoped-for 
absorption of the Liberals, they have Mr. Maxton and his 
followers in open revolt, with a formidable backing of 
hopeful youth. The opposition of the Independent Labour 
Party is natural and inevitable; as people say, Mr. Mac- 
Donald was asking for it. If I were a Socialist I should 
feel exactly as Mr. Maxton does about the Baldwinian 
timidity of the Government in domestic affairs. In this 
matter the intellectual Socialists are finding allies in the 
Trade Unions, whom it is a vital necessity for the Govern- 
ment to keep contented. The battle on the ‘* home front ”’ 
is not yet joined, but if one looks at it dispassionately, it 
is impossible not to feel that even if Ministers escape a 
crisis in foreign affairs, the real trouble will beset them here. 
The workers are comparatively uninterested in” world 
politics : they are naturally and passionately interested in 
forcing the Government to redeem their pledges to the 
miners (the most threatening problem of all), and in seeing 
something substantial done to reduce unemployment. 
Everyone suspected that Mr. Thomas had brought back 
nothing substantial from Canada; his speech at Brighton 
confirmed the suspicion. There was no rabbit from the hat 
—hardly a mouse. 


+ * 
Anyone who is interested in advocacy should read the 
life of the late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, a well-written 
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and unusually interesting biography. Marshall Hall was 
an extraordinary man. He was a lawyer who admittedly 
knew hardly any law, and yet he was the most successful 
advocate of his time—in the criminal courts. His speciality 
was defence. He had the invaluable gift of being able to work 
himself up into a passionate belief in the innocence of his 
clients, and they were often ruffians of the worst kind. It 
is probable that he saved more rogues from punishment 
than any barrister of recent times. It was done through 
his unequalled power of infecting juries with his own largely 
irrational belief in his clients’ innocence. He was almost 
incapable of close reasoning; his speeches abounded in 
absurdities and contradictions and gross indiscretions, but 
there was always that strange compelling excitement which 
simple folk, also incapable of reasoning, could rarely resist. 
His own view of the ethics of advocacy was interesting. 
He held that a barrister, like a cab on a rank, or a doctor 
called to a loathsome case, was there to be hired by any- 
body, and, once hired, it was his duty to do his best for 
his client, but with him this “ best ’? meant a fervour of 
conviction that often carried all before it. I remember see- 
ing him, in his last days, win a victory in a case where I 
was myself quite certain that his clients richly deserved 
punishment. He was irresistible, and I am not sure if I 
had been on the jury—it was the magistrates’ bench in this 
case—that I should have been able to hold out against lim. 
* * * 

It is curious, and yet characteristic, that we should 
have had to wait for Professor Elton’s admirable memoir 
of C. E. Montague to learn the most vital facts about his 
parentage and upbringing. Those who lived and worked 
with him in journalism for years tell us that they had no 
inkling of the interesting truth. Montague, it seems, was 
the son of an Irish priest who lost his faith and left the 
Church to marry, and he spent a youth of poverty and 
seclusion. These facts seem to explain much that was in- 
scrutable and baffling in the personality of this fine spirit 
and fine writer. Light is thrown upon his austerity, his 
sensitive avoidance of casual contacts. The man whose 
books express so rich and abundant a joy in living seemed 
himself deliberately withdrawn from life : he wore a defen- 
sive armour of perfect courtesy. Professor Elton says that 
he was always something of a ‘* foreigner,’”’ and the phrase 
is illuminating, now that his origins are revealed. Is it 
fanciful to suggest that his curious severity—one almost 
writes intolerance—of judgment upon types of character 
and behaviour that fell below his standard may find its 
explanation in heredity and early influences? Montague 
was in many ways a mystery to those whom he did not 
choose to admit within the circle of his sympathy. He was 
at once generous and fastidiously aloof—fascinating and 
intimidating to men compelled to live on lower levels of 
experience and achievement. 

* ” * 

As I write it is uncertain whether the hurried effort 
to raise money to preserve the beauty of Friday Street will 
succeed. The owner has acted with remarkable and all too 
rare consideration and generosity, but the danger remains 
of the violation of the solitude of this lovely place. Friday 
Street has survived as by a miracle into an age when the 
most remote of beautiful villages have not escaped ruin 
by ‘** progress.”? And it is only thirty miles from London. 
I know no place quite like it, or at least quite like the 
Friday Street of pre-war days before gangs of German 
prisoners were let loose in the woods to cut them down for 
pit props, and before the bungalows began to appear on 
the slope of Leith Hill. Still Friday Street has remained 
until now, with its millpond overshadowed by pines, its 
air of deep seclusion, due to the blessed fact that there is 
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no through way for motor-cars. What one feels about these 
last-minute appeals is regret that it is not possible to give 
longer notice of the intention to sell for building. Owners 
might surely allow the public months instead of days in 
which to subscribe the money necessary to preserve some 
exquisite bit of country such as the Friday Street woods, 
worth any sacrifice to keep in unbroken beauty, now that 
so much of Surrey has been hopelessly ravaged by civiliza- 
tion. P . a 

The case of Mr. Harrison, the curate of Coleford in 
the Forest of Dean, has interested me more than most of 
the news of the week. It illustrates so well the dilemma, 
which is a favourite subject in fiction, of the idealist kick- 
ing against the pricks and hurting himself in the process. 
Mr. Harrison, who was brought up in the slums, and pre- 
sumably knows something about these things, is a young 
man who in his innocence and ardour considered it the 
business of a Christian minister to denounce from the pulpit 
the housing conditions of the miners in his parish. He 
described the religion of his congregation as a threepenny- 
bit religion,’ and proceeded (according to the newspaper 
report) to criticize the Bishops and clergy. The result of 
this effort to apply Christianity might have been foreseen. 
There was apparently a rising against him among those 
worshippers who like to take their ease in Zion. Finally, 
the Bishop of Gloucester held an inquiry into the doings and 
sayings of this uncomfortable Christian, and he has been 
deprived of his office and told ‘‘ he might do useful work 
in another locality.”” One doubts whether Mr. Harrison 
will find the pew population of another “ locality ’? any 
more ready to sit under him quietly, and he has probably 
chosen wisely in taking to preaching “‘ in the woods and 
open spaces,”’ as other realists in applied Christianity have 
found it convenient to do through the ages. 

Kappa. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


** Let us do this with the kindliest feelings, and proceed in 
a gentlemanly manner.’’—Mr. Scuwas. 


THOUGH proceeding in a gentlemanly manner, 
With the kindliest of feelings in our heart 
For the folk who think the Star-bespangled Banner 
On the Seven Seas should play the leading part, 
Yet we know of nothing queerer 
Than the tale how Mr. Shearer 
Put the Three-Power Naval Congress in the cart. 


Since the Companies deny the least intention 
He should pass from taking notes to spreading views, 
We can only murmur praise for the invention 
Of a job that any journalist would choose : 
He’s a lucky chap who collars 
Five and twenty thousand dollars 
Just for sending in a line or two of news. 


When, for fact, he sent them propagandist fable, 
They were shocked and disappointed and aggrieved ; 
But they ‘* hoped for something better ”’ every cable, 
And he didn’t get a hint that they were peeved ; 
So these hard-faced Yankee bosses 
Held their tongues and cut their losses 
As they paid the cash “‘ for value ”’ not ‘* received.”’ 


So they cast their costly bread upon the ocean, 
To receive it back ere many suns were set. 

(Of a Cruiser Bill they’d neither hope nor notion, 
But you can’t refuse the contracts that you get.) 

No! we’ve heard of nothing queerer 
Than the tale of Mr. Shearer— 
And we doubt if we have heard it all as yet. 
MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATIES OF 1924 


Sir,—I hope the surprise and regret with which I read 
the paragraph on the above subject under ‘‘ Events of the 
Week” in Saturday’s Nation will be shared by most of 
your Liberal readers. You say that the Government could 
make no greater mistake than to take up this matter where 
it had to lay it down in 1924, as suggested by the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 

This being our autumn holiday, I cannot conveniently 
verify the facts, but, speaking from memory, the discussions 
in 1924 centred round three treaties ; one dealing with the 
fishing on the Murmansk coast, another with debts owing 
to this country, and a third, never definitely formulated, 
which was to provide for a loan to Russia of some 
£30 millions. The first was obviously of great advantage to 
our fishermen, the second provided for the settlement of the 
debts on a 20 or 25 per cent. basis, which the City looked 
upon as satisfactory ; and well they might when France, 
one of the richest countries in Europe, has not been ashamed 
to force upon her creditors a composition of 4s. in the £. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald signed these two treaties with the 
U.S.S.R. on the understanding that the third treaty wou!d 
be laid before the House of Commons and only ratified if 
its terms were found satisfactory by a majority of the 
House. This was manifestly sufficient protection, but 
without even knowing precisely to what they would be com- 
mitted by the third treaty, the Conservative Party and many 
Liberals denounced the other two and made it clear that, 
whatever the terms of the third, the whole three would be 
thrown out. Defeat on the Russian question would have 
been nothing to be ashamed of, and it was a matter of 
profound regret to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s friends in the 
Liberal Party that he chose to fall on the paltry Campbell 
case, instead of going down on a great issue on which many 
of us thought he was right, and the number is greater now. 

I am glad, therefore, to find myself in entire agreement 
with the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN in thinking that, instead of 
wasting time going over again all the old arguments pro 
and con, negotiations ought to be resumed at the point at 
which they were left off in 1924—subject, of course, to such 
modifications on both sides as subsequent experience has 
shown to be desirable.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. STEVENSON. 

12, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

September 30th, 1929. 


[The root principle of the abortive General Treaty of 
1924 was the mutual dependence of the settlement of claims 
and a guaranteed loan. The assertion of this mutual de- 
pendence was indeed the only thing that the treaty did so 
far as claims were concerned. It did not ‘‘ provide for the 
settlement of the debts on a 20 or 25 per cent. basis ’’—or 
any other basis. It provided merely for the appointment of 
a Commission which was to examine the claims, and fore- 
shadowed ‘‘a second treaty’? which was to include (1) a 
settlement of claims, and (2) a definition of ‘‘ the amount, 
terms, and conditions’’ of a loan to be raised by Soviet 
Russia and to be guaranteed by the British Government. 
It was further expressly stated that the settlement of claims 
would not take effect ‘‘ until the necessary Parliamentary 
authority for the guarantee of the said loan has been given.”’ 
To emphasize further the mutual dependence of claims and 
guaranteed loan, the concluding article of this chapter of the 
treaty stated: ‘‘ The provisions of this chapter constituted 
a single and indivisible unit.” 

In short, the whole significance of the treaty was that 
if the British taxpayer would supply Soviet Russia with a 
large sum of money, Soviet Russia would use part of it to 
pay partial compensation to aggrieved British nationals. 
This arrangement was, in our view and that of most 
Liberals, a preposterous one; and no good purpose can 
be served now by trying to make out that the guaranteed 
loan feature of the treaty was a casual excrescence.—ED . 
NATION. | 
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WANTED—A CONCORDAT 


Sir,—I am sorry to have annoyed Mr. Gorman. [ did 
not mean to do so. So far from begrudging the Catholics 
their recent bit of merry-making, I rejoice with them, and if 
their ‘‘ Emancipation ” is not yet as complete as they would 
wish, I hope it soon will be. 

The object of my letter was to seek to make it plain that 
it is not safe to rely upon getting Emancipation piecemeal, 
and that the time is now favourable to obtain a general 
recognition of the principle of universal tolerance of 
opinion for all creeds, and no creeds, for all men in all 
countries. 

The spirit of persecution is hard to kill, though its 
fashions vary. 

I cannot suppose that the present Bishop of London, 
though a believer in the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
would, if he could, burn me at the stake because I don’t 
believe in it, as would one of his predecessors; and I am 
certain that the present Bishop of Winchester would never 
have sent the late Dr. Martineau to the flames for being a 
Unitarian, as the saintly and Protestant Bishop Andrewes 
once did an Arian of his day. 

The danger now lies in other directions. The State may 
persecute, and so may, in the fullness of time, Agnostics 
no less than believers. The fact is, we cannot trust one 
another, and ought to demand a Concordat and Guarantees. 
—Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

The Pightle, Sheringham, Norfolk. 

September 29th, 1929. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Sir,—Mr. Augustine Birrell’s delightful letter, pleading 
for a Concordat of mutual toleration on questions of 
religious liberty, in this centenary year of Catholic Fmanci 
vation, reveals a curious oversight. He states that:— 


. it is quite certain that were the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland to ‘go over to Rome,’ though left free 
to do so, if so minded, he would sacrifice his throne on the 
way.” 

I do not know why Mr. Birrell should assume that a 
change in the King’s religious opinions would involve his 
‘* going over to Rome.’’ No Catholic will complain of the 
suggestion. There are surely other possibilities ; and one 
may ask (as Cardinal Bourne asked publicly last year at 
Cambridge) :— 


‘Why should the King of England alone among men be 
deprived of that liberty of conscience to which Protestants 
profess to attach so much importance? Why should he 
alone be deprived of the right of private judgment?” 
And even supposing that His Majesty, or his heir, should 

in fact exercise that right—no matter in what direction it 
should be exercised—would the actual consequences be as 
drastic as Mr. Birrell assumes? 

If I may say so, Mr. Birrell has overlooked an important 
recent change in the constitutional position of the King. The 
title ‘‘ King of Great Britain and Ireland *’ has become obso- 
lete since the last Imperial Conference. His Majesty is 
nowadays separately King of Canada, of Australia, of New 
Zealand, of South Africa, and of the Irish Free State, besides 
being King of Great Britain and Emperor of India. 

It happens that in Canada and Newfoundland as well as 
in the Irish Free State His Majesty’s Catholic subjects are 
in a majority in each country. Yet the King, by his Corona- 
tion Oath, has to proclaim himself a ‘‘ faithful Protestant.” 

The question, I am reliably informed, will be raised at 
the impending Imperial Conference, as one of various ques- 
tions in which the Dominions are pressing for an amend- 
ment or modification or abolition of existing forms and uses, 
which have become incompatible with modern constitutional 
developments. Is it too much to ask for Mr. Birrell’s’ sup- 
port for the amendment of the Coronation Oath and of the 
Act of Settlement?—Yours, &c., 

DENIS GWYNN. 


Marycourt, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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MR. BIRRELL AND CATHOLICISM 


Srr,—As an independent onlooker, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to see the letters of ‘‘ A. B. M.’’ and Mr. Gorman, 
finding fault with Mr. Augustine Birrell’s letter. Mr. 
Birrell seems to me—if it be not impertinent to say so—to 
have written very fairly. He congratulated Roman Catholics 
on their Emancipation centenary. Surely that is not an 
action to complain of. He said, however, that the Roman 
Church itself is not tolerant. That statement is not one 
for complaint: for is it not true? 

‘* Justice itself forbids,’’ said Leo XIII. in his encyclical 
Libertas, in 1888—and he was merely expressing normal 
Roman teaching—‘ Justice itself forbids, and reason itself 
forbids, the State to be godless, or to adopt a line of action 
which would end in godlessness: namely, to treat the 
various religions (as they are called) alike, and to bestow 
upon them promiscuously equal rights and privileges. 
Since, then, the profession of one religion is necessary to 
the State, that religion must be professed which alone is 
true ’’—meaning, of course, Roman Catholicism. And (same 
encyclical): ‘* Although, in the extraordinary condition of 
these times, the Church usually asquiesces in certain 
modern liberties, she does so, not because she prefers them 
in themselves, but because she judges it expedient to permit 
them until, in happier times, she can exercise her own 
liberty.” In other encyclicals he condemned liberty of 
conscience, and liberty of printing, and said cults other than 
Roman Catholicism might be tolerated only as ‘‘ a lesser 
evil,’ and not by any right. 

Mr. Birrell, however, was wrong in saying the Act of 
1829 gave Roman Catholics ‘‘ complete ’’ emancipation. In 
fact, there are still some legal enactments against them (see 
the TasLet, September 21st). However, ‘‘ complete” 
emancipation of Roman Catholicism is really an impossi- 
bility in this wicked world; for, its claim being to entire 
supremacy, it can never be completely free so long as any- 
thing exists which dares to differ from it. To quote Hilaire 
Belloc (‘‘ Survivals and Arrivals,’’ p. 163): ‘‘ The Catholic 
Church must either rule society or be ruled in Her own 
despite. . . . Catholic life is not normal to a society unless 
Catholic morals and doctrines be supreme therein. Unless 
the morals of the Faith appear fully in the laws of that 
society, unless it be the established and authoritative 
religion of that society, the Church is ill at ease.’’ (Italics, 
and capital H, Mr. Belloc’s.)—Yours, &c., 

J. W. POYNTER. 

Highbury, N.5. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RUSSIA 


S1r,—That THE NATION should give prominence, without 
more qualifying comment, to the impressions of the Kent 
miners in Russia, is just a little surprising. The intelligent 
type of person who reads THE NaTION is surely not much 
interested in the constant demonstration that Russia is not 
a country where every worker lies down replete after his 
Sunday roast meat ; or that it is not possible for a country 
without even the Roman road system, technical equipment, 
and numerous skilled engineers to emerge in ten years with 
up-to-date mining conditions. 

Any stick is good enough to beat a Bolshevik with. If 
there is nothing resembling Oxford Street, then the country 
is wretched ; if the visitor perceives a ‘‘ mile of luxury 
shops,”’ then it is a mockery of the poor worker. What 
struck the party of tourists with whom I revisited Russia 
this summer was the absence of such shops, and the sim- 
plicity of all modern articles offered for sale. We found 
one arcade with rich rugs, embroideries, objets d’art, not 
intended for the Russian public (who want modern things), 
but priced in dollars to catch the American and make profit 
to spend on new machinery. Nor could one easily forget 
the sight of a very smart, plump American woman, the sweat 
pouring down her face in the hot sun, bargaining in the 
open market with a shabby lady of the old regime, who 
spoke several lauguages, for all sorts of old curiosity shop 
junk that has no relation to modern Russia. 

It seems impossible to persuade the commerce-ridden 
Westerner that the significance of Russia is not economic but 
cultural. In child and adult education, with all her poverty, 
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Russia begins where we leave off. Nowhere else in the 
world but in the-Russian schools have I found the almost 
perfect balance of uninhibited animal feeling for children 
with modern pedagogical technique and a modern 
curriculum. And with people still on rations—adequately 
fed-—really beautiful workers’ theatres, gymnasiums, recrea- 
tion parks, and libraries, have already been built. Public 
health kiosks with pictures and simple language openly 
attack the problem of social diseases of which we are 
ashamed ; advise about the care of children, urge parents 
not to punish. Films on similar topics which we may not see, 
or see to snigger at, are the common food of Russian peasants 
and workers. And Lord Rothermere must be begged, and 
George Lansbury must beg. for money to do for adults and 
children in the capital of a wealthy Empire what the Russian 
people, living simply and without private motor-cars, have 
already done in practically every open space in Moscow. 
Nor do you get persecuted there for exposing the torso to 
the sun in a public park.—Yours, eic., 


Telegraph House, Harting, Petersfield. 


Dora RUSSELL 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BANKS 


Srr,—Your excellent article on ‘‘ Some Hatry Morals” 
raises many further questions. The Banks apparently claim 
that it is no concern of theirs whether a company promoter’s 
schemes are sound, and they wait to call in eminent 
accountants until after the crash. Has not the time come 
for the few great Banks to exercise control over company 
promotions in the public interest by scrutinizing the schemes 
before they finance them? 

Companies for exploiting untried patents are obviously 
speculative, and so long as investors regard their shares as 
a gamble there can be no great harm done. Even there, 
however, highly coloured estimates of profits make some 
of the prospectuses almost fraudulent. What is of far 
greater public importance is the promotion of combines by 
financiers who have little interest in the success of the 
combine once they have got their commission on the 
promotion of the new company. 

‘** Rationalization ’’ is an attractive idea, but is not likely 
to be successful if entered into without careful balancing of 
the advantages and disadvantages. How many combines 
have been promoted by financiers by tempting offers to 
shareholders, and often ‘‘ compensation *’ to directors, only 
to turn a number of good little businesses into one semi- 
insolvent large one? An efficient industrial concern contributes 
its snare to the country’s well-being and provides a life work 
for a number of men and women. Can the directors honestly 
let the control of the company pass to anyone unlikely to 
run it successfully, however tempting the offer may be from 
the shareholders’ point of view? A company does not exist 
to provide gambling counters for the Stock Exchange, and 
investors as a class will some day recognize that they do 
not benefit by selling sound shares and investing the 
proceeds in spectacular shares at inflated prices. 

The small investor is frequently very foolish, but nothing 
is more likely to make a man a Socialist than the loss of 
his savings in a fraudulent company promotion. The City 
is the figurehead of ‘‘ Capitalism,’ and if individualist 
enterprise is to continue the City will have to find ways of 
preventing fraudulent misuse of the Companies Acts. In 
short, it will have to establish a higher morality than any 
Act of Parliament can enforce, and without doubt the chief 
responsibility for this must lie with the Banks.—Yours, &c., 

J. R. HOBHOUSE. 

India Buildings, Liverpool. 


THE DRINK COMMISSION 
Srr,—While we all agree that drunkenness is deplorabi-. 
and its suppression desirable, and sympathize with ‘‘ J.P.” 
in having to sit in judgment on his weaker fellows, I 


do not think he is quite fair in his inference that the . 
publican is to blame ‘‘ for selling the stuff to these un-. 


fortunates.’’ I am convinced that those engaged in _ the 
liquor trade are, in the main, law-abiding citizens who are 
as much against excess as anyone else. This is only logical, 
as they suffer for any infringement of the law. The truth 
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is that there are still a few people who are weak or vicious. 
They wander from pub to pub, drink quietly at home, or 
glory in over-indulgence. It is difficult to see how these 
people can be dealt with without penalizing others. They 
are, however, very few indeed, and each year shows a 
decrease. This happy condition proves that our existing 
licensing system is, generally speaking, sound, and it would 
be bad policy to upset it. 

The Drink Commission should concentrate on matters 
connected with improvements in service, in preference to 
restrictive rules, which are often provocative.—Yours, &<, 

R. G. FIFE. 


FRUITS OF LEGAL BARBARISM 


Srr,—Mr. Randall errs in saying that Dr. H. A. Mess 
does not mention abortion in his survey of ‘ Industrial 
Tyneside.’’ It is to the use of abortificients that Dr. Mess 
attributes some of the premature births and some of the 
deaths from congenital debility (page 107). 

The evidence of social workers in depressed industrial 
regions such as this all points to the fact that, as long as 
they are denied knowledge of scientific contraceptive 
methods, poor women will be driven by economic pressure 
to the crude practices which Mr. Randall describes.— 


Yours, &c., ERNEST DYER. 


CLEAN MILK 


Sirn,—The Ministry of Health’s Report for last year 
makes depressing reading for those who are concerned with 
the question of food adulteration. It shows how far we are 
from a solution of the problem. Penalties, apparently, are 
quite ineffective in stopping the abuse. 

Prominence has been given in most summaries of the 
Report to the question of milk, which has been figuring very 
large of late in the Press. As I see it, it is nothing less 
than a public scandal that over 8 per cent. of the samples 
of milk tested—one in twelve, that is—should be either 
adulterated or not up to standard. For while pure milk is 
the most perfect food we know, tainted milk may be, and 
often is, a most virulent poison. 

Two things are wanted. First, the powers which exist 
to prevent tuberculous milk from finding its way into the 
dairy must, as several of the speakers at the British Medical 
Association’s recent Conference emphasized, be more strictly 
exercised. Secondly, the dairying trade must ensure that 
the milk when it arrives on the breakfast table must be as 
pure as it was when it left the dairy. And the consumer 
must insist on them both. 

A significant passage in the Report calls attention to the 
difficulty of cleaning bottles, many of which are used for 
purposes not intended by the bottler. This, it points out, 
is specially acute in the milk industry, where the cost of 
the bottle is probably as great as the cost of the milk itself, 
and where, it holds, it is not feasible to use only new bottles. 

I have myself examined the washing arrangements in 
many of our big dairies, and I gladly bear testimony to the 
thoroughness with which it is carried out. At the same 
time, when thousands of bottles are being washed every 
day, it is impossible to guarantee that every single one is 
both dirt-free and germ-free. And as long as the present 
system of returning empties continues, so long must we have 
criticism. 

Happily a new kind of container is now available, the 
use of which should avoid all possibility of contamination 
between the dairy and the consumer. It is made of specially 
waxed paper, and is assembled, sterilized, filled, and her- 
metically sealed in the dairy itself. As it has to be cut open 
to allow the milk to be poured out it cannot be used more 
than once. 

T hope that in their own interests, as well as in the 
interests of the public, the dairying industry will give the 
new container a full trial. From what I have seen of it, it is 
a great advance on the existing methods of distribution. 
No doubt serious economic and commercial difficulties will 
have to be considered, but in the cause of public health these 
should be met and overcome.—Yours, &c., 

Wo. ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


REAT wars are strangely intermittent in their effects. 

The French Revolution took some people and tore 

them asunder; others it passed over without dis- 
turbing a hair of their heads. Jane Austen, it is said, 
never mentioned it; Charles Lamb ignored it; Beau 
Brummell never gave the matter a thought. But to 
Wordsworth and to Godwin it was the dawn; unmistak- 
ably they saw, 

‘“‘ France standing on the top df golden hours, 

And human nature seeming born again.” 

Thus it would be easy for a picturesque historian to lay 
side by side the most glaring contrasts—here in Chester- 
field Street was Beau Brummell letting his chin fall care- 
fully upon his cravat and discussing in a tone studiously 
free from vulgar emphasis the proper cut of the lapel of a 
coat; and here in Somers Town was a party of ill-dressed, 
excited young men, one with a head too big for his body 
and a nose too long for his face, holding forth day by 
day over the tea cups upon human perfectibility, ideal 
unity, and the rights of man. There was also a woman 
present with very bright eyes and a very eager tongue, and 
the young men, who had middle-class names, like Barlow 
and Holcroft and Godwin, called her simply ‘‘ Wollstone- 
craft,’ as if it did not matter whether she was married or 
unmarried, as if she were a young man like themselves. 

And these glaring discords among intelligent people 
—for Charles Lamb and Godwin, Jane Austen and Mary 
Wollstonecraft were all highly intelligent—suggest how 
much influence circumstances have upon opinions. If God- 
win had been brought up in the precincts of the Temple 
and had drunk deep of antiquity and old letters at Christ’s 
Hospital, he might never have cared a straw for the future 
of man and his rights in general. If Jane Austen had lain 
as a child on the landing to prevent her father from 
thrashing her mother, her soul might have burnt with such 
a passion against tyranny that all her novels might have 
been consumed in a cry for justice. 

Such had been Mary Wollstonecraft’s first experience 
of the joys of married life. And then her sister Everina 
had been married miserably and had bitten her wedding 
ring to pieces in the coach. Her brother had been a burden 
on her; her father’s farm had failed, and in order to start 
that disreputable man with the red face and the violent 
temper and the dirty hair in life again she had gone into 
bondage among the aristocracy as a governess—in short 
she had never known what happiness was, and, in its 
default, she had fabricated for herself a creed fitted to meet 
the sordid misery of human life. The staple of her 
doctrine was that nothing mattered save independence. 
‘* Every obligation we receive from our fellow-creatures is 
a new shackle, takes from our native freedom, and debases 
the mind.’’ Independence was the first necessity for a 
woman ; not grace and charm, but energy and courage and 
the power to put her will into effect were her essential 
qualities. It was her highest boast to be able to say, ** I 
never yet resolved to do anything of consequence that. I 
did not adhere readily to it.”? Certainly Mary could say 
this with truth. When she was little more than thirty 
she could look back upon a series of actions which she had 
carried out in the teeth of opposition. She had taken a 
house by prodigious efforts for her friend Fanny, only to 
find that Fanny’s mind was changed and she did not want . 
a house after all. She had started a school. She had per- 
suaded Fanny into marrying Mr. Skeys. She had thrown 
up her school and gone to Lisbon alone to nurse Fanny 
when she died. On the voyage back she had forced the 
captain of the ship to rescue a wrecked French vessel by 
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threatening to expose him if he refused. And when, over- 
come’ by a passion for Fuseli, she had declared her wish 
to live with him and been refused flatly by his wife, she 
had put her principle of decisive action instantly into 
effect, and had gone to Paris determined to make her 
living by her pen. 

The Revolution thus was not merely a thing that had 
happened outside her; it was an active agent in her blood. 
She had been in revolt all her life—against tyranny, 
against law, against convention. The reformer’s love of 
humanity which has so much of hatred in it as well as of 
love, fermented within her. The outbreak of revolution 
in France expressed some of her deepest theories and con- 
victions, and she dashed off in the heat of that extraordinary 
moment those two eloquent and daring books—the ‘* Reply 
to Burke ”’ and the ** Vindication of the Right of Women,” 
which are so true that they seem now to contain nothing 
new in them—their originality has become our common- 
place. But when she was in Paris lodging by herself in a 
great house and saw with her own eyes the King whom 
she despised driving past surrounded by National Guards 
and holding himself with greater dignity than she ex- 
pected, then, ‘* I can scarcely tell you why,” the tears 
came to her eyes. ‘* I am going to bed,” the letter ended, 
** and, for the first time in my life, I cannot put out the 
eandle.’? Things were not so simple after all. She could 
not understand even her own feelings. She saw the most 
cherished of her convictions put into practice, and her 
eyes filled with tears. She had won fame and independence 
and the right to live her own life, and she wanted some- 
thing more, something different. ‘* I do not want to be 
loved like a goddess,’’ she wrote, *‘ but I wish to be 
necessary to you.’’ For Imlay, the fascinating American 
to whom her letter was addressed, had been very good 
to her. Indeed, she had fallen passionately in love with 
him. But it was one of her theories that love should be 
free—** that mutual affection was marriage and that the 
marriage tie should not bind after the death of love, ‘f 
love should die.’? And yet at the same time, for all her 
love of experiment, she wanted certainty. ‘‘I like the 
word affection,’? she wrote, ‘* because it signifies some- 
thing habitual.” 

The conflict of all these contradictions shows itself in 
her face, at once so resolute and so dreamy, so sensual 
and so intelligent, and beautiful into the bargain with 
its great coils of hair and the large bright eyes that Southey 
thought the most expressive he had ever seen. The life 
of such a woman was bound to be tempestuous. Every 
day she made theories by which life should be lived; and 
every day she came smack against the rock of other 
people’s' prejudices. Every day too—for she was no 
pedant, no cold-blooded theorist—something was born in 
her that thrust aside her theories and forced her to model 
them afresh. She acted upon her theory that she had no 
legal claim upon Imlay; she refused to marry him; but 
when he left her alone week after week with the child 
she had borne him her agony was unendurable. 

And if she was puzzled herself by the conflict within 
her, not even the plausible and treacherous Imlay himself 
can be altogether blamed for failing to follow the rapidity 
of her changes and the alternate reason and unreason of 
her moods. Even friends whose liking was impartial were 
disturbed by her discrepancies. Mary had a passionate, 
an exuberant, love of nature, and yet one night when the 
colours in the sky were so exquisite that Madeleine 
Schweizer could not help saying to her, ‘* Come, Mary— 
come, nature lover—and enjoy this wonderful spectacle— 
this constant transition from colour to colour,’? Mary never 
took her eyes off the Baron de Wolzogen. ‘* I must con- 
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fess,’? wrote Madame Schweizer, ‘‘ that this erotic absorp- 
tion made such a disagreeable impression on me, that all 
my pleasure vanished.’? But if the sentimental Swiss 
was disconcerted by Mary’s sensuality, Imlay, the shrewd 
man of business, was exasperated by her intelligence. 
Whenever he saw her he yielded to her charm, but then 
her quickness, her penetration, her uncompromising 
idealism harassed him. She saw through his excuses; she 
met all his reasons; she was even capable of managing his 
business. There was no peace with her—he must be off 
again. And then her letters followed him, torturing him 
with their sincerity and their insight. They were so out- 
spoken ; they pleaded so passionately to be told the truth; 
they showed such a contempt for soap and alum, and 
wealth and comfort; they repeated, as he suspected, so 
truthfully that he had only to say the word, *‘ and you 
shall never hear of me more,’’ that he could not endure 
it. Tickling minnows he had hooked a dolphin, and the 
creature rushed him through the waters till he was dizzy 
and only wanted to escape. After all, though he had 
played at theory making too, he was a business man; ** the 
secondary pleasures of life,’? he had to admit, “* are very 
necessary to my comfort.’? And among them was one that 
for ever evaded Mary’s jealous scrutiny. Was it busi- 
ness, was it politics, was it a woman that perpetually took 
him away from her? He shillied and shallied; he was 
very charming when they met; then he disappeared again. 
Exasperated at last, and half insane with suspicion, she 
forced the truth from the cook. A little actress in a 
strolling company was his mistress. True to her own 
creed of decisive action, Mary at once threw herself from 
Putney Bridge having soaked her skirts so that she might 
sink unfailingly. But she was rescued; after unspeak- 
able agony she recovered, and then her ‘* unconquerable 
greatness of mind,’’ her girlish creed of independence, 
asserted itself again, and she determined to make another 
bid for happiness and to earn her living without taking a 
penny from Imlay for herself or their child. 

It was in this crisis that she again saw Godwin, the little 
man with the big head, whom she had met when the 
French Revolution was making the young men in Somers 
Town think that a new world was being born. She met him 
—but that is a euphemism, for in fact Mary Wollstonecraft 
actually visited him in his own house. Was it the effect of 
the French Revolution? Was it the blood she had seen 
spilt on the pavement and the cries of the furious crowd 
that had rung in her ears that made it seem a matter of 
indifference to Mary whether she put on her cloak and went 
to visit Godwin in Somers Town, or waited in Judd Street 
West for Godwin to come to her? And what strange 
upheaval of human life was it that inspired that curious 
man who was so queer a mixture of meanness and magna- 
nimity, of coldness and deep feeling—for the memoir of 
his wife could not have been written without unusual 
depth of heart—to hold the view that she did right—that 
he respected Mary for trampling upon the idiotic conven- 
tion by which women’s lives were tied down? He held the 
most extraordinary views on many subjects, and upon the 
relations of the sexes in particular. He thought that 
reason should influence even the love of men and women. 
He thought that there was something spiritual in their 
relationship. He had written that ‘* marriage is a law, 
and the worst of all laws ... marriage is an affair of 
property, and the worst of all properties.”” He held the 
belief that if two people of the opposite sex like each 
other, they should live together without any ceremony, cr, 
for living together is apt to blunt love, say, twenty doors 
off in the same street. And he went further; he said that 
if another man liked your wife ‘‘ this will create no diffi- 
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culty. We may all enjoy her conversation, and we shall 
all be wise enough to consider the sensual intercourse a 
very trivial object.’? True, when he wrote that he had 
never been in love, but now for the first time he was to 
experience the sensation. It came very quietly and natur- 
ally, growing ‘‘ with equal advances in the mind of each ”’ 
from those talks in Somers Town, from those discussions 
upon everything under the sun which they held so im- 
properly alone in his rooms. ‘* It was friendship melting 
into love... .’? he wrote. ‘* When, in the course of 
things, the disclosure came, there was nothing in a manner 
for either party to disclose to the other.’’ Certainly they 
were in agreement upon the most essential points; they 
were both of the opinion, for instance, that marriage was 
unnecessary. They would continue to live apart. Only 
when nature again intervened, and Mary found herself 
with child, was it worth while to lose valued friends, she 
asked, for the sake of a theory? She thought not, and 
they were married. And then that other theory—that it 
is best for husband and wife to live apart—was not that 
also incompatible with other feelings that were coming to 
birth in her—*‘ A husband is a convenient part of the furni- 
ture of the house,’? she wrote. Indeed, she discovered 
that she was passionately domestic. Why, then, not revise 
that theory, too, and share the same roof, only Godwin 
should have a room some doors off to work in; and they 
should dine out separately if they liked—their work, their 
friends should be separate. Thus they settled it, and the 
plan worked admirably. The arrangement combined “ the 
novelty and lively sensation of a visit with the more 
delicious and heart-felt pleasures of domestic life.”’ Mary 
admitted that she was happy; Godwin confessed that, 
after all one’s philosophy, it was ‘* extremely gratifying ”’ 
to find that ‘* there is someone who takes an interest in 
one’s happiness.’’ All sorts of powers and emotions were 
liberated in Mary by her new satisfaction. Trifles gave her 
an exquisite pleasure—the sight of Godwin and Imlay’s 
child playing together; the thought of their own child who 
was to be born; a little ride into the country. One day, 
meeting Imlay in the New Road, she greeted him without 
bitterness. But, as Godwin wrote, ** Ours is not an idle 
happiness, a paradise of selfish and transitory pleasures.” 
No, it, too, was an experiment, as Mary’s life had been an 
experiment from the start, an attempt to make human 


conventions conform more closely to human needs. And 
their marriage was only a beginning. All sorts of 
things were to follow after. Mary was going to 


have a child. She was guving to write a book called the 
‘* Wrongs of Women.’’ She was going to reform educa- 
tion. She was going to come down to dinner the day after 
her child was born, She was going to employ a midwife 
and not a doctor at her confinement—but that experiment 
was her last. She.died in child-birth. She whose sense of 
her own existence was so intense, who had cried out even 
in her misery ** I cannot bear to think of being no more— 
of losing myself—nay, it appears to me impossible that I 
should cease to exist,’’ died at the age of thirty-six. But 
she has her revenge. Many millions have died and heen 
forgotten in the hundred and thirty years that have passed 
since she was buried, and yet as we read her letters and 
listen to her arguments and consider her experiments, 
above all that most fruitful experiment, her relation with 
Godwin, and realize the intimacy and freedom which she 
achieved in that age of formality and convention—the higi- 
handed and hot-blooded manner in which she cut her way 
to the quick of life—one form of immortality is hers un- 
doubtedly : she is alive and active, she argues and experi- 
ments, we hear her voice and trace her influence even now 
among the living. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Sorry You’ve Been Troubled,’’ St. Martin’s Theatre. 


F I were told that a murder had just been committed 
[pstaits I am perfectly certain that my first instinct 

would be to believe it. Mr. Walter Hackett’s people 
are not made as I am in that respect, and perhaps it is 
for this reason that I do not believe in them for a second. 
Mr. Hackett also makes the great mistake not only of not 
letting his audience into his vital secret until late in the 
play, but also of giving no inkling of its nature for nearly 
as long. The result is that all his quite ingenious peram- 
bulations and mystifications mean nothing whatever, and 
are so much waste of time. One has the consolation of 
watching the incomparable Miss Marion Lorne as _ the 
epitome of all inefficient telephone operators, and the 
urbane Mr. Hugh Wakefield, perhaps a trifle too conscious 
of his cultured charm, as an explorer who blunders into the 
general mélée, and flirts with Miss Lorne in the intervals 
of his investigations. But the play is a hopeless muddle, 
and if it were not for the comedy element it would 
be as dull as ditchwater. Two other individual perform- 
ances call for comment. Mr. Marcus Barron plays a seedy- 
looking manservant so well that it is hard to recognize 
him as the paterfamilias of *‘ Easy Virtue.’? And Miss 
Diana Wynward brings more intelligence and subtlety to 
her part than the rest of the cast put together. She needs 
a little more drive, but that will come with experience. 


“Miss Julie’’ and “ Pariah,’ Arts Theatre Club. 


This strong dose of Strindberg was done very well 
indeed. Both plays are without the fanatic misogyny of his 
later works, and both are as dramatic as can be. This is 
the more remarkable in ** Pariah,’’ where drama is created 
out of conversation, action out of psychology. ‘* Miss 
Julie ’? was done some time ago at the now defunct Play- 
room Six, and Mr. Douglas Burbidge now repeats his splen- 
did performance as the footman. Unlike her predecessor in 
the part, Miss Rosalinde Fuller plays Miss Julie with fire 
and feeling, maintaining perfectly the balance between the 
psychological and the physiological. Miss_ Beatrice 
Wilson’s production, too, showed a very keen understand- 
ing of the play. It says much for Strindberg that, although 
nowadays the affair of Miss Julie and her footman would 
be regarded differently by both participants, the play does 
not date, and one identifies oneself with the tragedy without 
disputing its inevitability. 


‘* The Seagull,” at the Fortune Theatre. 


Mr. Philip Ridgeway has made an excellent choice for 
the opening of his series of interesting plays; ‘‘ The Sea- 
gull ’”? is probably Chekhov’s best play, substituting as it 
does for the rhythmic and unified indecision of ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard ” a fine mesh of interwoven emotion and 
thought which draws out to a logical and extremely moving 
conclusion. The continual torture which the characters 
inflict on each other arises not from the arbitrary decision 
of a Strindberg, but from the observation of a man who 
sympathizes with his fellows. In spite of that somewhat 
suburban mannerism which seems to afflict all actors in 
Chekhov’s plays, the company gave a performance which 
was never pedestrian and at times first class. Mr. Philip 
Godfrey was particularly good as the doctor. The produc- 
tion somehow just missed being really effective, and the 
same may be said of the settings. 


“The Merchant of Venice,’ Little Theatre, 


At the Little Theatre Miss Lucille la Verne gives what 
is, considering the difficulties she faces by taking .ne part 
at all, an astonishing performance as Shylock. Her control 
and movement, as well as her speaking of the lines, are 
remarkable, and only at odd moments, as in one or two of 
her exits, are they at all misjudged or exaggerated. She 
is so remarkable, indeed, and the rest of the production is 
so very poor, that it is never possible to forget tnat it is 
Miss Lucille la Verne that we have come to see, and not 
‘©The Merchant of Venice.’? The whole thing has so 


evidently been thrown together as a background for her 
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acting, that at the times when we can remember that it is 
Shakespeare, we can only wish it wasn’t. Miss la Verne’s 
presence on the stage is more than sufficient to hold the 
attention, but as she is not on the stage all the time, and 
as many irritating and boring things happen while she 
is off it, the production as a whole quite fails to achieve 
either balance or character, though the Antonio of Mr. 
Reyner Barton and the Launcelot Gobbo of Mr. Andrew 
Leigh were adequate, if unremarkable. 


The Stage Society. 


Whether the Incorporated Stage Society is to sink or 
swim is at the moment a doubtful question. It is in great 
need of funds and members, but it ought to have ao 
trouble in swimming in the 1929-30 season with its promis- 
ing programme of ** Belle, or What’s the Bother? ” by 
Ernest George, which is described as a comedy of the East 
End, written from first-hand knowledge (the first produc- 
tion on October 20th); ‘* Douaumont,’’ from the German 
of Eberhard Wolfgang Mdller; and ‘ Forty-Seven,” by 
Sydney Loch, concerning the struggle of the Sinn Feiners 
and the ** Black-and-Tans.”’ Certainly it should be a long 
time before artificial respiration is needed for a society 
which first allowed the works of Shaw, Yeats, George 
Moore, and C. K. Munro to see the footlights, as well as 
being responsible for the first productions of two of 
London’s most successful recent plays—‘‘Young Woodley”’ 
and ** Journey’s End.”’ 


“The Four Feathers,”’ Carlton Theatre. 
“ The Cock-Eyed World,’’ Capitol Theatre. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s well-known story of the 
Sudanese War provides good material for a film of 
romantic adventure, and a combination of good acting, 
sound though uninspired production, and very competent 
photography make this film an excellent entertainment. 
Mr. Richard Arlen, a capable actor, good-looking and just 
sufficiently sensitive, was well chosen for the part of the 
hero, Harry Feversham, who endures so much to retrieve 
the unfortunate error of his youth. The part of his sweet- 
heart, Ethne, is played by Miss Fay Wray, who looks 
charming but has little to do, as she remains in England, 
and the main part of the story is laid in the Sudan. There 
are some excellent pictures of animals thrown in, and the 
magnascope is effectively used for these and for the scence 
of the battle outside the fort in the desert. In ‘* The Cock- 
Eyed World,’? Mr. Victor McLaglen and Mr. Edmund 
Lowe continue their adventures and rivalries, amorous and 
otherwise, of the war film, ‘* What Price Glory?” In- 
‘stead of in the battlefields of France, they are now seen 
with the American Marines in Vladivostok, New York, and 
‘South America, but the variety of background does not save 
the incessant recurrence of their comedy duo backchat— 
the sole theme of the film—from becoming exceedingly 
monotonous. The humour is of the elementary, hearty 
kind, the noise unmitigated and almost deafening, as no- 
body ever opens his—or her—mouth without shouting, and 
the ‘** dialogue ”’ is scarcely ever interrupted. The best 
point of the film is Mr. Victor McLaglen’s acting. 


Siamese and Khmer Sculpture. 


Mr. H. G. Quaritch Wales has recently returned from 
Siam with a collection of some fine examples of Siamese 
and Khmer sculpture, which he has been showing privately 
(by appointment only) at the Hotel Central. The Khmers 
were constantly at war with the Siamese until finally con- 
quered by them about the thirteenth century, and their 
sculpture, originally of a distinctive type, influenced that 
of Siam considerably, while Buddhist art from India was 
the original inspiration of both types. Mr. Wales has 
examples of all periods until the eighteenth century. 
Decadence set in about the fifteenth century, when the 
sculpture became comparatively stylistic and ornamented, 
altogether lacking the excellent formal qualities of the 
earlier periods. The examples of these earlier periods are 
nearly all marked by a general squareness of the form, a 
simplicity and certainty of execution, and a distinct 
character, with smiling mouth and straight eyes. The very 
definite distortion noticeable in some of the figures was due 
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neither to incompetence in the sculptors, nor, intrinsically, 
to zsthetic considerations, but was dictated by religious 
conventions, 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 15th.— 
Lamond, Beethoven Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Myra Hess, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
The London String Quartet, Aolian Hall, 3.15. 
Sunday, October 6th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘‘ Bernard Shaw for God and 
King,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, October 7th.— 
** The Silver Tassie,’’ by Sean O’Casey, at the Apollo. 
** Thunder in the Air,’’ by Robins Millar, at Sheffield 
Repertory Theatre. 
Clive Carey, Song Recital, Molian Hall, 8.30. 
Dean Inge, on *‘ Points of View,’ the Wireless, 9.20. 
B.B.C. Concert of Contemporary Music, at the Arts 
Theatre Club. 
Tuesday, October 8th.— 
Musical Adaptation of Mark Twain’s ‘* A Yankee at 
the Court of King Arthur,” at Daly’s. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, on “ Alcohol as an Economic 
Factor,’’ British Medica] Association House, Tavistock 
Square, 4. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, on ‘* The Moral Obliquity of 
Religion,’? Conway Hall, 7. 
D’Alvarez, Song Recital, Aolian Hall, 5.30. 
The Hart House String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Scenes and Plays, by Gordon Bottomley, at Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 8. 
Wednesday, October 9th.— 
Christopher St. John’s translation of ‘‘ The Rising 
Sun,’”? by Herman Heijerman, at the Kingsway. 
Concert of Chamber Music, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Mr. Roger Fry, on ‘* The Meaning of Pictures,” the 
Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, October 10th.— 
Pirandello’s ** Six Characters in Search of an Author,”’ 
at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 
Friday, October 11th.— 
Mr. H. Wickham Steed on ‘** The World After the 
War—France,’”? Morley College, 61, Westminster 
Bridge Road, 8. 


THE BLIND STRANGER 


She switched her torch on in that shadowed place ; 
And, startled, saw a strained and staring face, 
Dead white against a tree-trunk, where he stood 
Stiller than any tree in that dark wood, 

A stranger with the look of one whose sight 
May never know the darkness from the light, 
Whose blank, unblinking eyes, though unaware 
Of her existence even, appeared to stare 

Right through her body till she seemed almost 
To dwine beneath their spell into a ghost, 

A wispy vapour floating in the air... . 


She dropped the torch : and daylight found her there 
Alone, and senseless, underneath the trees : 

But soon the kindly light and freshening breeze 
Restored her; and she rose and went her way. 


Yet, even in the ardent blaze of day, 

She shivered; and her heart could not forget 
Those blind unblenching eyes upon her set 

With an unseeing gaze that seemed to see 

Sheer through the veil of her mortality : 

And hour by hour life dwindled till she seemed 
The ghost of her own self; and children screamed, 
Suddenly coming on her in the shade, 

And scuttled homeward trembling and afraid ; 
While she went onward through the failing light 
To seek the stranger in the wood’s deep night. 


WIi.Frip GrIBson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE LETTERS OF DISRAELI 


™ HE Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady 
"TV coestertca,” edited by the Marquis of Zetland 
(Benn, 2 vols., 42s.), contains the best letters that 
have been published for many a day. They have so many 
and such various merits that it is difficult to think of any 
type of reader to whom they would have no appeal. Dizzy 
was a born writer and a natural letter writer. His 
psychological and political indiscretion, at any rate to 
these two correspondents, is colossal. In consequence, 
not only does he allow one to see pretty deep into one of 
the strangest minds and hearts that have ever found them- 
selves in the same human body, but he writes page after 
page which, at this distance of time, are politically and 
historically intensely interesting. The letters themselves 
reveal one of the most fantastically romantic episodes in 
Disraeli’s romantic life. They number in all about 1,600 
(the two volumes now published contain only a selection, 
but, according to the Marquis of Zetland, none have been 
excluded ‘‘ of any importance either from the point of 
view of their bearing upon Disraeli’s character, or of the 
light which they shed upon the events to which they 
refer ’’). They were written to two sisters, Lady Bradford 
and Lady Chesterfield, daughters of Lord Forester; the 
first was written in 1878 and the last in March, 1881, a 
week or two before his death. Some of them were pub- 
lished in the latter part of Monypenny and Buckle’s ‘* Life 
of Disraeli *”’ (a new edition of which, in two volumes, has 
just been published by Messrs. Murray at 2ls.), 
but, fascinating though they were in the ‘“ Life,’ one 
could not have guessed what a feast was still in store for 
one. The Marquis of Zetland has performed the duties 
of editorship fairly well. There is a certain amount of 
rather unnecessary stringing together of the letters, and 
we would have gladly exchanged this for editorial light 
upon some of the obscure references to persons and 
incidents in the correspondence. 


* * * 


When the correspondence began, Disraeli was sixty- 
nine, Lady Chesterfield was over seventy, and Lady Brad- 
ford was fifty-three. From 1874 to 1880 Disraeli was 
Prime Minister, an old man, almost always ill and suffer- 
ing, overwhelmed with affairs of State in a period when 
one great crisis rapidly followed on the heels of another. 
Not a very good soil, one might think, for a romantic 
affair of the heart. Yet Disraeli fell passionately in love 
with Lady Bradford, a married woman, and perhaps 
slightly in love with Lady Chesterfield, a widow—at any 
rate, he proposed marriage to Lady Chesterfield, if only 
in order, according to the Marquis of Zetland, to become 
the brother-in-law of Selina, Lady Bradford. No day was 
too full of business for the septuagenarian Prime Minister 
during the seven years to find time to write a letter 
to one or other of the sisters (often to both), in which he 
revealed the secrets of his heart and the secrets of his 
Cabinet. One might imagine that in such an affair 1 


the heart Disraeli could only appear ridiculous, since he 
was as exacting and irritable as a youth of eighteen in 
his first passion, and the lady not only did not reciprocate 
his feelings, but treated him—at least, so I feel—in rather 
He saw his own absurdity, but 


a curmudgeonly fashion. 


the remarkable thing about these letters is that one hardly 
ever feels him to be ridiculous. The reasons are as many 
as the facets of his extraordinarily complicated character. 
First, as he says himself more than once, he suffered from 
the greatest of all misfortunes, “‘ a heart that will not 
grow old.”? (One might argue, however, from the evidence 
of these letters that it is the greatest gift that the gods can 
give a man.) But though his heart would not grow old, 
and he remained to the end incurably romantic, he com- 
bined with this characteristic its opposite, cynicism and an 
acute sense of the ridiculous, even of his own absurdity. 
At the age of seventy he wrote to Lady Bradford, when 
she had been more than usually curmudgeonly :— 
‘‘ Unfortunately for me, my imagination did not 
desert me with my youth. I have always felt this a 
great misfortune. It would have involved me in 
calamities, had not nature bestowed on me, and in a 
large degree, another quality—the sense of the ridicu- 
lous. That has given me many intimations during some 
months ; but in the turbulence of my heart, I was deaf 
to them. Reflection, however, is irresistible; and I 
cannot resist, certainly, the conviction that much of my 
conduct to you during this year has been absurd.”’ 


This absurdity, this romanticism combined with the 
cynicism which comes from always looking truth in the 
face and retaining a delicate sense of the true value (or 
worthlessness) of all things, makes Disraeli extremely 
likable. After reading these two volumes, one may look 
back over them and recall the brilliant and amusing. 
descriptions of scenes and persons, the fascinating day to 
day revelation of the Prime Minister’s relations with the 
Queen, his colleagues, and his opponents, the flashes of 
Disraelian wit; but perhaps more than anything else the 
letters reveal what an extraordinarily lovable man Disraeli 
was. It was not, I think, possible to realize this to the 
full before the publication of these letters. He had so 
many qualities of heart and mind that appeal to one. One 
likes his extraordinary generosity; he never forgets a kind- 
ness; he never—how rare in political life this is !—seems 
to bear a personal grudge against anyone. Even Glad- 
stone, whom he most obviously disliked, he seems to dis- 
like impersonally. One admires his sincerity : ‘‘ I live for 
Power and the affections, and one may enjoy both without 
being bored and wearied with al] the dull demands of con- 
ventional intercourse.’? One admires the gay and cynical 
gallantry of his spirit. The more difficult the political 
situation becomes, the cooler and happier he is : ** So much 
the better! These are politics worth managing.”? And 
it is this same gallant spirit which makes him able to face 
days and weeks of illness and pain with a smile of resigna- 
tion and a jibe against Gull or Sir William Jenner. | 


* * * 


To do justice to this book and to the character of 
Disraeli one would have to write many thousands of words. 
I have left no space in which to deal with the historical and 
political side of these letters. The letters do not disclose 
anything of first-rate importance which we did not know 
before; but they are extraordinarily interesting because 
they reveal in such detail the working of Disraeli’s mind 
in politics and statesmanship. 

LEonarD Woo Lr. 
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TRADITION AND IMAGINATION 


The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. (Gollancz. 12s. 4d.) 

The Bird-Catcher. By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. (Secker. 15s.) 

The Epic of the Mountains. By G. H. WooLLEy. (Blackwell. 
Is. 6d.) 

God’s Trombones. By J. W. Jonson. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Poems. By GERDA DALLIBA. (Ingpen & Grant. 5s.) 


Ir used to be ‘“‘ good to be out on the road,” or going ‘* down 
to the seas again ’’; all the poets were at it ; looking back, 
one wonders whether they had decided to prepare themselves 
for the war and those wanderings involved in finding billets. 
Mr. Gould was one of the roadsters, and his poem ‘‘ Wander- 
Thirst ’’ became one of their best-known hymns. 

‘And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice 

is heard, 

For the rivers call and the roads call, and oh! the call 

of a bird.”’ 
Like others in that prime of days, he claimed deep kinship 
with ‘‘ the red-brown earth.’’ Unfortunately, the notion of 
natural affinities went too far. ‘‘ Persons’’ with sandals 
and pimpled faces also took the road, and rejoiced in the 
tang of the soil—in summer-time—causing such annoyance 
to the bards that even the equable writer before us exclaimed, 

“TI grudge every inch of field and spinney 

To Nut-Food Horace and All-Wool Winnie.” 

‘* Wander-Thirst ’’ reappears in Mr. Gould’s collected 
poems, but his qualities have been better concentrated in 
other lyrics, such as the sad ‘‘ Mortality ’°—of which the 
theme is that the poet sees trees marked by the woodmen 
for felling, and after that the men he meets are ‘‘ as trees 
walking,’’ with their doom marked on them. Finer workings 
of emotion have found their way into his verse :— 

“Ah, how regain the morning, how control 
The lost, the hunted, and the haunted soul, 
Save by the light, the peace, that made me see 
Even in the slave the spirit of the free?” 
In Mr. Gould’s poetry there is neither transforming energy 
of idea nor exploring activity in expression, but there is a 
personal distinctness. Among other things he has written 
satires and a sonnet-sequence, from which the following 
lines may illustrate his occasional felicities :— 
‘*A pretty picture of the innocent May, 
When night and day reciprocate the hour— 
The Milky Way a hawthorn hedge in flower, 
And every hawthorn hedge a Milky Way!” 

The originality of Mr. Martin Armstrong’s poetry is not 
of a startling kind. His phrase and metre are not volcanic. 
His topics may have come the poetry-reader’s way before— 
‘*Honey Harvest,’’ ‘‘ Immortality,’’ ‘‘ Rain in Spring,” 
‘* The Naiad,’’ for example. But Mr. Armstrong is, so far 
as he goes, an original poet. His way is to take broad 
designs and illuminate them with a genuine richness of sense. 
Not only does he confront a subject of natural height and 
wonder, such as the ‘‘ Cathedral at Night ’’; he also makes 
a strong attempt to 

“Put on the whole great structure as a garment,’ 
and to awaken and capture the echoes. Slowly approaching 
his themes, he obliges them to linger in his accumulative 
impression. The poem just mentioned would honour any 
book of verse at this period, and its final figure of the 
organist when he has finished playing to the empty antiqui- 
ties round him might be cited as a model of appropriate 
imagination, of high conceptions in unity :— 
“The horror of sheer height hung above him, 
The cavern of sheer depth was scooped below, 
And silence fell like a doom. Out in the dark, 
Blind windows hung, dumb columns rose, vast trunks 
Upheaved the heavy foliage of the night, 
And darkness, emptiness, like birds of prey, 
Swooped back and perched about him, grimly still, 
While he, as in the bright cup of a flower, 
Rigid, with sharpened senses, hung besieged.”’ 


With the Rocky Mountains for his cathedral, while 


‘“‘from cold blue sky the sun 
cast lengthening shadows of pale mystery,” 


Mr. Woolley sat in contemplation, and has since given his 
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Lucretian thoughts the permanence of his clear, steady blank 
verse. 


‘Behold, a stellar system, born of thought!” 


The line indicates the eighteenth-century style of his poetical 
essay as well as the general argument ; Mr. Woolley reviews 
the history of life and conscience. It is curious to see how 
he, too, seems convinced that life is a sort of accident, 
peculiar to this earth. 


‘““TIt chanced in one small fragment of the stars 
a marvel came... .” 


There is no mistaking his poem ; it is a work perfected apart 
from literary egoism and fashion, a short but noble study on 
a great subject. 

No less can Mr. Johnson’s volume of ‘‘ negro sermons in 
verse ’’ be admired for its dignity and devoted spirit. The 
subject here is not so great as the making of man, but it 
is big enough—the visions of a race—and is presented with 
masterly restraint. The negro preacher (Mr. Johnson dis- 
cusses him in an introduction), hitherto treated as a comic 
figure, has been a type of extraordinary influence. His 
sermons became folk-sermons. Mr. Johnson gives his im- 
pressions of these incantations, in free verse. So presented, 
they are surprisingly beautiful and powerful. Their imagery 
and rhetoric come from the deeps of experience. 

Gerda Dalliba died young, having published a book of 
poems when she was twelve and another when she was six- 
teen. Mr. Adcock gives some information about her in the 
present edition ; we should like still more, for these are in- 
deed bewildering verses from a child, both in their intel- 
lectual sphere and their art of writing. One might give a 
dozen proofs, but here is one:— 


“Ageless Life, older than Adam and Eve in the garden, 
Forgive me—pardon me, harden me! 
‘ Sphinx-like Life, with eyes of a cat, looking at 
All my imperfect potencies, exigencies, 
Behold, I trow, 
Communicant with all, I become, as I bend, to ascend to 
Thee now— 
Forgive me, pardon me! 
I rise !—I pass on !—I exult !—and I come to Thee !-—”’ 


MONOGAMY 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. By VERA BRITTAIN. 
(To-day and To-morrow Series.) (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


IF one could call, ad lib., upon scientific discoveries as yet 
unmade, and could remodel the human body to taste, one 
would be in a strong position to reform marriage, or indeed 
any other social institution. It is not a position in which 
politicians find themselves—perhaps fortunately for the rest 
of us—but it is one which is always open to authors; and 
in ‘‘ Halcyon,’ the latest addition to the To-day and To- 
morrow series, Miss Vera Brittain gaily assumes it. With 
this adventitious assistance she predicts a rosy future for 
what she calls ‘‘ the non-existent institution of monogamy,”’ 
and in so doing she deals out a shower of smart raps upon 
the existing social phenomena of to-day. 

In form the book purports to be chapters from a History 
of English Moral Institutions, written in the twenty-first 
century. This fiction enables the author to assume a tone of 
pitying patronage towards the opinions and practices of 
1929, and she takes full and joyous advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The ‘‘ childlike Home Secretary ’’ who censors the 
‘“Well of Loneliness’’ and the ‘‘ circumambulatory 
methods ’’ of Governments which set up Royal Commissions 
come in for side blows; but the main attack is directed 
against that public opinion which in the obsolete era under 
discussion obstructed Birth-Control, Trial Marriages, Sex 
Instruction in Schools, and the Employnent of Married 
Women, and all the other urgently needed moral reforms. 
A great influenza epidemic in 1947-8, it appears, largely 
destroyed ‘‘ the older inhabitants of Hampstead, Chelsea, 
Kensington, Putney, Streatham, and the majority of the 
large cathedral cities,” and what with that and a dramatic 


murder in Downing Street, and the courageous pioneering of 
a younger member of the Royal Family, the first great steps 
were taken. And after that progress to the ideal was easy. 
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All through the vivacious pages of this little book there 
runs the current of extreme up-to-dateness. Every allusion, 
avery hit, and every example is redolent of the ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
circles of this year of grace, so much so, indeed, as seriously 
to undermine the illusion that it was written a century 
hence. Only a very sublime genius in the years to come 
could so exactly catch one aspect of the spirit of to-day ; 
and a sublime genius would doubtless decide that it was 
not altogether worth the catching. 

Nevertheless, of course, this booklet deals with a subject 
of profound importance, and deals with it provocatively and 
amusingly. Monogamy, as we see it to-day, can hardly 
be called a success; and some of the reasons for its failure 
are very plainly pointed out in this book. As it says, our 
whole attitude towards sex, which is even more fundamental 
than our attitude towards marriage, is clearly faulty and 
ill-developed. The Victorian idea that the whole thing 
should be ignored still colours many of our habits and con- 
ventions and much of our speech, so that remedies and 
advances are difficult and slow. The “ startling notion that 
instead of adapting the biological needs of the race to pro- 
fessional regulations, it might be quite possible to adapt 
professional regulations to biological needs’’ has not yet 
occurred to us; and indeed this idea could be developed 
still further, and not only professional regulations, but the 
whole framework of society might be better adapted to the 
biological construction of mankind. Ali these are subjects 
for serious thought, and for determined improvement. The 
thing is fundamental and far-reaching, and is, in truth, near 
the centre of human life. Volumes and volumes and volumes 
can be, have been, and will be written upon its various 
aspects, and gradually improvements will come, though it 
seems unlikely they will follow the exact lines laid down 
by the imaginary author of ‘‘ Halcyon.”’ 

Ray STRACHEY. 


SUSSEX 
Gid Sussex and her Diarists. By ARTHUR J. REES. (Bodley 
Head. 6s.) 
Sussex. By S. P. B. Mats. (Richards Press. 6s.) 
Sussex, By J. H. Forp. (Knopf. 4s.) 


Sussex seems to have a peculiar appeal to writers, and 
consequently, as Mr. Mais says, there are hundreds of books 
on Sussex. And the lovers of the county are not confined to 
her children born on her soil. Mr. Mais himself, Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Galsworthy, are all her adopted children, 
we believe. You have only, however, to open Mr. Mais’s 
preface to see the reasons for this adoration. Her charms 
are so infinite and various. Think of the infinite variety 
from the downs between Brighton and Eastbourne to the 
weald, from the weald to Horsham, and from Horsham again 
to the forests of Ashdown or Balcombe. She is such an 
old county, too, and has made history part of herself, so 
that you can feel it in her towns, villages, churches, and 
houses. 

Mr. Rees'’s is an interesting book carrying you back into 
a Sussex that has passed away. It is composed of extracts 
from old diaries of men who lived in Sussex. There is the 
Rev. Giles Moore, who was the rector of Horsted Keynes 
between 1655 and 1679 ; Walter Gale, schoolmaster in May- 
field from 1750 to after 1771 ; Timothy Burrell, barrister-at- 
law, who lived at Cuckfield from 1683 to 1717. The book 
gives one pleasant glimpses into times and lives long past ; 
but Mr. Rees has chopped up his material a little too fine for 
our taste. 

Mr. Ford’s book is a good little history of Sussex. He 
begins with the physical features and geology, and then goes, 
chapter by chapter through history, from prehistoric Sussex 
with the famous Piltdown skull to modern Sussex. He has 
much of interest to say about the churches and other build- 


ings. But of the three books Mr. Mais’s is the one we like 
best. He conducts you by road and path from town to town 


and from village to village in the approved guide-book way, 
but he is so fond of the county and the country and tells 
one so many interesting things by the way that it is a more 
than usually good guide book. 
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MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS 


The Works of Susan Ferrier. Holyrood Edition. 4 vols. (Nash 
& Grayson. 6 guineas the set.) 


SuSAN FErRRIER’S novels, cordially welcomed on their appear- 
ance, were soon allowed to dwindle into the background of 
literature ; and this neglect, though unfair, is easy to 
explain. Miss Ferrier was a sensible, stay-at-home, domestic 
woman of the true Austen type, for whom the novel might 
almost have been created ; but she was only half an author, 
and was not an artist at all. The formal part of her books 
is very nearly worthless. The plot creaks deplorably ; 
‘* Inheritance ’’ is the best constructed of the three, and one 
cannot say worse than that. She believes in the invariable 
conjunction of elegant manners and black hearts. She 
imposes a moral, and admits it:— 


‘“*T think, where there is much tribulation, ‘tis fitter it 
should be the consequence, rather than the cause of miscon- 
duct or frailty. You'll say that rule is absurd, inasmuch as 
it is not observed in human life; that I allow. ... But as 
the only good purpose of a book is to inculcate morality... 
I do not see that what is called a good moral can be 
dispensed with in a work of fiction.” 


The imposition, indeed, betrays itself not only in the dreari- 
ness of the moralizing, but in the fact that her ‘ good ”’ 
characters are all alike ; remove their labels, and you cannot 
tell one from t’other. But her artistic deficiency does not 
end here. Why are her most vigorous creations, in sparkle, 
in copiousness, and relief, so far inferior to Scott’s or Miss 
Austen’s? To reply that Miss Ferrier had not the genius 
of her great contemporaries is, of course, circular. Her 
characters live, indeed ; but they have not that heightened 
life, that immortal solidity which is art’s improvement on 
nature. They are not modelled by a great novelist, they 
are admirably mimicked by a witty woman. Lord Rossville, 
for example, is good ; he is sometimes excellent—harangu- 
ing Mrs. St. Clair in the teeth of the east wind, or doling 
out the contents of the morning postbag with formidable 
deliberation ; but you cannot forget that Miss Ferrier 
happened to be present on those occasions, and ‘ told the 
story afterwards with great spirit among her friends.” 

When she relies on her imagination, the result is 
unfortunate. She does so in ‘‘ Marriage,’’ in the first 
exuberance of her talent, and perhaps before she had 
begun to take authorship seriously. ‘‘ Marriage’’ is a 
novel more primitive in type than the other two ; and Lady 
Juliana’s arrival at Glenfern, among horrid shades and 
Highland relatives, though very well as a joke between 
Miss Ferrier and Miss Clavering, is rather brutal and 
bouncing for a remoter audience. Besides, whether it is 
that women, in their intense concern with personal rela- 
tions, cannot help becoming somehow personally involved 
even with the people in their own books ; or whether it is 
simply Miss Austen’s standard persisting ; certainly we do 
expect women novelists to be on irreproachable terms with 
their characters, and Miss Ferrier does not always observe 
this rule. She calls them fools a little too freely ; and, to 
return to ‘* Marriage,’’ there is no denying that Henry’s 
red-faced sisters are an unfeeling performance. Even her 
outspoken old Scotswomen, good as they are, cost one a 
wry face occasionally. 

If Miss Ferrier’s humour has not quite crossed the 
boundary between life and art, it is, at any rate, uncom- 
monly racy. Her best scenes have the flow of spirits 
associated with good talk, and hardly ever surviving into 
print ; this is, indeed, the merit of her limitations. Her 
comic figures are embalmed, not so much by the art 
that has transmitted them, as by the different art or 
happy accident that has transmitted so vividly her own 
appreciation of them. The slight distortion, the almost 
inevitable cooling which attends the transition from speech 
to paper, Miss Ferrier, at her best, evades entirely. We 
regret her conversation, said to have been so brilliant, and 
turn with curiosity to her letters. They are lively, stoical, 
resigned ; but they show that there was at least a grain 
of Lady Maclaughlan in her. The asperity natural to 
intelligent women is in her tinged with roughness, almost 
with vulgarity. Perhaps she inhaled it with the ‘‘ more 


rawer breath’’ of her native land; for Scotland, though 
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intellectually distinguished at the time, was not quite so 
forward socially. 

Side by side with the earlier letters, some of her 
published work has an odd appearance. Mary Douglas, 
for example, that mirror of female excellence—what can 
Miss Clavering’s friend really have thought of such a 
simpleton? There is no need to suspect double dealing. 
Miss Ferrier was religious, certainly she thought so her- 
self; but as certainly her faith was little more than a 
convention. In the Christian doctrine nothing is real to 
her but morality and resignation ; again and again, even 
in the letters, resignation is her theme. The reason is not 
obscure. With all her liveliness, there is no doubt that 
she was unhappy; but only the contours of her unhappi- 
ness are now visible. Her devotion to her father, his death, 
her solitude, blindness and infirmity are recorded ; but in 
what shape she had imagined happiness—‘t the vain—the 
unhallowed expectation ’’ ; what thoughts she cherished in 
her seclusion, or in public under the ‘‘ wonderful vivacity ” 
of her manner—all this is mere guesswork, for the letters 
hide more than they explain. 

The Scottish dialect, inimitable in humour, excellent 
in a kind of simple pathos, is an inferior vehicle for 
anything between or above the two. Perhaps the Scottish 
genius is limited in the same way. Miss Ferrier had the 
humour in its true native form; very shrewd, and tend- 
ing to the gruesome. The pathos, however, was beyond 
her. What passes for tragedy in her novels is nothing 
like it. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASES 


Napoleon and His Family: the Story of a Corsican Clan. By 
WALTER GEER. Volume III. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 

The Personality of Napoleon. By J. HOLLAND ROSE. (Bell. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Diary of St. Helena: the Journal of Lady Malcolm, 1816-1817. 
Edited by Str ARTHUR WILSON, K.C.I.E. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


WirH the third volume Mr. Geer brings his study of 
Napoleon to an end. ‘ Industrious ’’ is the word which best 
describes this American writer’s achievement. He has 
thoroughly mastered all the available data, not only about 
Napoleon himself, but about the family to which he belonged 
and to which, moved by the clannish impulse derived from 
his Corsican origin, he clung with more zeal than judgment. 
Mr. Geer’s work does not make easy reading. His labour 
and patience deserve the highest praise: he seems to have 
omitted no fact of importance or interest about any member 
of the Bonaparte family. He deals not merely with their 
public careers, but with their personal characteristics and 
everyday life. But the arrangement of his material is poor ; 
the facts—a veritable encyclopedia of them—are all there, 
but they assume no easily discernible pattern, while such 
phrases as ‘“‘ the ordinary average ’’ are too common. There 
is. no doubt, some virtue in Mr. Geer’s pedestrian method. 
He at least avoids certain pitfalls that ensnare many modern 
diographers. He does not subordinate accuracy to theory 
or cleverness ; nor has he strained after dramatic effect. 
His fault is precisely the opposite one of allowing the natural 
drama of his theme to be obscured by the vast mass of 
conscientious detail. Yet, in bringing the facts about the 
whole Bonaparte family within the compass of a single 
study, he has at any rate done good spade-work, from which 
future writers with a more picturesque style may profit. 

The present volume covers the last eight years of 
Napoleon's life. In the early months of 1813 he was still 
manifesting his prodigious capacity for work and organiza- 
tion ; but he was conscious for the first time of physical 
strain, and already the political omens presaged the com- 
bination of Europe against him. Mr. Geer follows the pro- 
gress of that combination step by step, and not only enlarges 
upon the betrayal of Napoleon by his brothers and (in a 
lesser degree, and with some incidental exhibitions of fine 
loyalty on their part) by his women folk, but he follows the 
history of the various members of the family after their 
dispersal on the fall of the Empire. 

On one subject—namely, the character of Joseph Bona- 
parte—Mr. Geer disagrees with Dr. Holland Rose, whose 
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volume on ‘‘ The Personality of Napoleon,’’ still the most 
concise and reliable introduction to its subject, we now 
welcome in a cheap edition. Dr. Rose describes Joseph as 
an incompetent yet ‘‘ kindly ’’ man, while Mr. Geer regards 
him as the central villain of the story. There is, moreover, 
a sustained difference of emphasis between the two writers. 
It may be that Dr. Rose somewhat minimizes the actual 
extent to which Napoleon’s downfall was due to his own 
family, or perhaps Mr. Geer slightly overestimates it. But 
both writers endorse the fdea that Napoleon’s clannishness 
contributed in some large measure to his undoing, though 
neither of them finally explains its underlying nature. Did 
that clannishness represent genuine magnanimity—a mag- 
nanimity so strong that it became a weakness? Or was it 
merely an inverted form of egotism? Being himself an eagle, 
did Napoleon’s family pride make him refuse to recognize 
the fact that his brothers and sisters were merely geese? 
The enigma remains unsolved. 

Mr. Geer and Dr. Rose are in complete agreement about 
the other main cause of Napoleon’s disaster. His very 
stature carried its own limitations. Towering above all who 
surrounded him, he disdained their puny help. Collabora- 
tors he had none—only servants who obeyed his orders. He 
carried centralization to the breaking point, and it was his 
suppression of all initiative which in the end caused the 
ruin of his system—or, rather, of himself. For, after all, 
much of Napoleon’s system has survived the temporary 
collapse which he himself brought upon it. As Mr. Geer 
jeins with Dr. Rose in reiterating, Napoleon was not only 
a supreme military genius. He was, if intellectually 
inelastic, a great thinker and a great statesman. 

One minor matter upon which the two authors are at 
variance is that of the exile. Against the judgment of Dr. 
Rose, Mr. Geer seems to support the contention of Herr 
Ludwig that St. Helena was prejudicial to Napoleon’s health. 
This view is sharply and convincingly attacked in Sir 
Arthur Wilson’s preface to ‘“‘ A Diary of St. Helena,’ which 
was first published in 1899, and has not since been reprinted. 
The diary, written down by Lady Malcolm, records the 
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Letters of Disraeli 
to Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield 


Marquis of Zetland 2 vols., 42s. net the set 

“Fascinating and astounding letters . . . selection made 
with masterly skill ... omits nothing of importance or 
interest. We are left wondering alike at the brilliancy of 
the letter writer and the obscurity of his character. To 
tell how much came from his heart, how much was 
compliment, and how much was possibly even irony in 
the extravagant and sometimes passionate language... 
baffles psychology.’—The Times. 

“It is difficult to write of these letters without constant 
reiteration of the hard-worked adjective ‘ remarkable.’ 

. The most valuable contribution we have yet had to 
the understanding of one of the strangest and greatest 
men who ever directed the affairs of the nation.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Peter the Great 


Stephen Graham 21s. net 

The founder of the Russian Empire revalued in the 
light of the Revolution. 

“He paints a superb portrait ... builds up gradually 
the terrible figure of this maniacal decadent.”— Yorkshire 
Post. 

“As absorbing as most novels.”—Star. 

“The first English work in which the terrible truth is 
told.”—Morning Post. 


Livingstone 
Dr. R. J. Campbell 21s. net 


A timely publication, coinciding with the Scottish 
National memorial opening at Blantyre. 

New biography extensively documented with hitherto 
unpublished material. 

F irst complete account of the direct results of _— 
stone’s life and work. Fully illustrated. 


Indian Village Crimes 


Sir Cecil Walsh, K.C. 10s. 6d. net 


A distinguished judge reconstructs some extraordinary 
cases heard before the criminal courts in the United 
Provinces. 

“Very valuable . .. it is a work of high social magni- 
tude.”—StT. JOHN ERVINE. 


“India herself stands before the reader .. . intensely 
interesting.”—Morning Post. 
“Will entertain and occasionally mystify . . . and shock 


beyond all measure.”—Daily News. 


The First& Last of Conrad 


1,024 pages 7s. 6d. net 
Magnificent “‘ omnibus, really a treasure.”—Sketch. 
Four epic romances in one volume. Almayer’s Folly, 

An Outcast of the Islands, The Arrow of Gold, and The 

Rover, “present the clearer romance of the beginning, the 

conscious subtleties of the end.”—GeraLD GOULD. 


Carr 
Phyllis Bentley 7s. 6d. net 
The “biography” of a fictitious West Riding manu- 


facturer. 

“Thrilling interest..most strictly realistic. Let 
readers persevere and they will find themselves enchained 
and enchanted ...one of the remarkable novels of the 
year.’—HuGH WALPOLE. 


Ernest Benn Ltd., Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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Alice Meynell 


A Memoir by 
VIOLA MEYNELL 


‘In the long expected biography 
of Alice Meynell her daughter 
Viola has performed with singular 
felicity the difficult task of present- 
ing to the outside world an objective 
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many conversations’ that passed at Longwood between 
Napoleon and Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who, from June, 1816, 
to July, 1817, was Admiral in command of the Cape Station, 
which included St. Helena. Little of importance emerges 
from this book. The main impression it yields is that of 
Napoleon’s implacable hatred for the Governor of the island, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, between whom and himself there were 
insurmountable barriers of temperament. The relations be- 
tween Napoleon and the Admiral, though -the latter fully 
supported the Governor, seem, on the other hand, to have 
been quite cordial. 
GILBERT THOMaS. 


CATHOLICISM 
The Catholic Question, 1688-1829. By PHILIP HUGHES. (Sheed & 

Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

TuIs book, the second title of which is ‘‘ A Study in Political 
History,’’ is one of exceptional interest. It is written from 
the point of view of a Roman Catholic. The author is no 
admirer either of the Revolution of 1688 or of William of 
Orange, and the reader will do well to refer to Hallam and 
Macaulay on contentious points. In the seventeenth century 
the memories of the Reformation were living among English- 
men; the iron had entered into their souls. Hence a 
universal fear and distrust of what was then known as 
Popery ; and, unfortunately for themselves, Catholics based 
their policy on their hopes of the succession of a Catholic 
king. Expecting great things from a politico-religious under- 
standing between Rome and the Stuart kings, they built 
on the poorest of foundations ; ‘‘ and inevitably the ruin of 
the Stuarts meant the ruin of the Catholic Church in 
England.”’ 

William III. and the first two Georges were foreigners 
and, as such, unpopular. But the son and grandsons of 
James II. were equally foreigners, and France and the 
Papacy were more formidable enemies to the liberties and 
religion of their country than Holland or Hanover: from 
this point of view the restoration of the exiled family would 
have been a change for the worse. The men of 1688 were 
neither doctrinaires nor democrats. They did what the 
times called for—neither more nor less. A Catholic king, 
they found by experience, was a political and religious 
danger. They neither abolished the monarchy nor changed 
the dynasty ; they replaced the then reigning sovereign by 
the nearest Protestant in the line of succession. ‘* The 
revolution substituted one line of kings for another,” says 
Mr. Hughes. This is just what it did not do. ‘ It abolished 
an ancient kingship as effectually as it had been abolished 
in 1649, or as the French kingship was _ abolished 
in 1792. In its place it set up something new.”’ It set 
up nothing new, and the parallels are inept. English kings 
continued to be crowned at Westminster, and the ‘‘ Form 
of Prayer with Fasting on the Day of the Blessed King 
Charles the Martyr” was still used in our churches. What 
took place was that the historical and constitutional limita- 
tions of the monarchy, which had never been an absolute 
one, were secured and strengthened ; the barnacles were 
removed. 

Mr. Hughes is severe on ‘‘ the Ascendancy.’’ ‘‘ It was 
not the will of the people that prevailed in 1688, but the 
will of the majority of the great landed proprietors.’’ The 
will of the people required interpretation. It still does so. 
And, at the time, the landed proprietors were its best inter- 
preters. The venality of the ruling oligarchy was gross. 
But it was confined to a comparatively small class ; and it 
may be doubted whether the community as a whole is not 
exploited to a greater extent by the class bribery which is 
the distinctive note of modern political parties than it 
was under the old oligarchies. In the Church the eighteenth 
century was one of slumber and simony ; but these evils 
were as rife in Continental Catholicism as in the Church 
of England: Dryden, who had had experience of both, re- 
minds us that ‘* Priests of all religions are the same ’’; while 
with Ireland the key to its shameful record was not religion, 
but land robbery. ‘‘ The war of chicane succeeded to the 
war of arms and hostile statutes: and a regular series of 
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operations were carried on, particularly from Chichester'’s 
time, in the ordinary courts of justice and by special com- 
missions and inquisitions for the purpose of the total extir- 
pation of the interests of the natives in their own soil.” 

The centenary of Cathokic Emancipation has of late 
naturally attracted public attention ; the repeal of the Penal 
Laws was a victory of reason over unreason which reflects 
credit on those by whom it was carried out. ‘‘ All the fools 
were against it,’’ said a eynical statesman ; adding, “ and 
the fools were right.”’ No one could then foresee the notable 
development of Catholicism which it inaugurated. But it 
was impossible to govern Ireland permanently in the English 
interest ; nor in an age of reform, was it possible to impose 
permanent disabilities on a large section of the citizens by 
reason of their religious beliefs. 

The chapters relating to the differences to which the 
Emancipation controversy gave rise in the English Roman 
Catholic body are of special interest. These differences have 
been discussed with discrimination and candour by Miss 
M. D. Petre in her well known book ‘‘ The Ninth Lord 
Petre’? (S.P.C.K., 1927), reviewed in THe NarTIon on its 
publication. Mr. Hughes has evidently read and quotes from 
this work ; though probably in deference to ecclesiastical 
prejudice he names neither the book itself nor its writer. 

A. F. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


——. By Davin W. Bone. (Chatto & Windus. 
xS. Od. 

A new and revised edition of one of the very best books 
that the war produced. Those who did not read it in the 
original edition of 1919, should scramble for it now, enriched 
as it is with a penetrating introduction by Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson, and retaining as it does sixteen full-page illus- 
trations by Mr. Muirhead Bone. Mr. Tomlinson rightly 
says that Captain Bone’s book ranks among the few war 
records that ‘‘ read like the truth of it.” That is no more 
than justice. Captain Bone combines, in a rare degree, 
absolute integrity in recording the impressions of the 
moment with the capacity to give them vivid and sharply- 
edged expression. He reduces the cold abstractions of the 
text-books—War Risks, Transport, Defensive Armament, 
Convoy—to very human terms of hard life and quick death, 
unquenchable humour, incorrigible grousing, and matter-of- 
fact heroism. There is no more inarticulate body of men 
than merchant seamen. Here, for once, the silence is 
broken, and we can learn what that little job of keeping us 
alive in war time felt like to the men who did it. 


* *. * 


Spanish Documents Concerning English Voyages to the 
Caribbean Seas, 1527-1568. Edited by I. A. WRIGHT. 
(Hakluyt Society : Quaritch. 25s.) 

This is a volume of exceptional interest and value, even 
for a publication of the Hakluyt Society. The documents are 
mostly reports and depositions relating to the West Indian 
voyages of John Hawkins. In the main, they fully confirm 
his own account of his peaceable intentions and conduct, 
the eagerness of the colonists to trade, the connivance of the 
Spanish colonial officials, and the gross treachery practised 
on him at San Juan d’Ulloa. They include his “ licences to 
trade ’’ and the certificate of good conduct granted to ‘‘ the 
very magnificent John Hawkins, captain-general of the 
English fleet,’’ in 1565. They also throw light on the 
‘“wrongs ’’ suffered by Drake at Rio de la Hacha, with 
Captain Lovell, in the hitherto obscure voyage of 1567. The 
mutual recriminations of the officials, each anxious to clear 
himself with the King, are as rich in comedy as in historical 


value. The introduction and editing are worthy of the 
material. 
The Emperor of America. By SAx Rouver. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


This is thrilling and ingenious nonsense. The whole of 
the United States is dominated by a criminal organization, 
known as the Zones, against which the Government pits 
the energy, resource, and daring of Drake Roscoe, of the 
Naval Secret Service. But it is doubtful whether even Drake 
Roscoe, backed by all the powers of the State, could have 
destroyed the Zones, without inside information as to their 
military technique and the whereabouts of their head- 
quarters. Of course, there are yachts, sea planes, poison 
gas, a deadly spider, one woman who is as beautiful as she 
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is good, and another who is as beautiful as she is bad. Mr. 
Rohmer is skilful. He can work a situation out progressively 
from two or three different points with all the effect of simul- 
taneousness. Unfortunately, the story peters out at the end. 
The final scene is nearly a repetition of a preceding scene, 
and the Zones are located and rounded up almost by chance. 


+ * * 


The School Bible. (Nelson. 2s.) 


This is in many ways a remarkable book, and should 
prove very valuable in schools. It is midway between an 
abridged Bible and selections from the Bible. The Old 
Testament is divided into fourteen and the New into eight 
headings, e.g., The Beginnings, Israel in Egypt, The Early 
Ministry of Jesus, Paul a Prisoner. Selections from the 
different books of the Bible are arranged under the various 
headings. The whole book is divided into over three 
hundred reading sections. The type is extremely legible, 
the binding and paper good, and the price amazingly low. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THe ‘‘ Fortnightly ’ opens with articles by A. Duff-Cooper 
and Charles Roden Buxton respectively, on ‘‘ Shall We 
Recognize Russia? ’’ ‘‘ There is not room,’’ writes Mr. Duff- 
Cooper, ‘*‘ for two Great Powers, such as Great Britain and 
Russia, to go about their daily business pretending to ignore 
the existence of one another. So long as all their differences 
remain unsettled it is unnecessary for them to exchange 
Ambassadors, but the presence of a Chargé d’Affaires in 
each capital, and of Consuls at the ports, is simply a 
matter of common convenience and of common sense. The 
position of the British Empire without representatives in 
tussia is as absurd as would be the position of the Midland 
Bank if the Directors decided to have no branch in Man- 
chester, because they disapproved of the leading articles in 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 

“When I think of some of the fantastic travesties of Russia 
which are conveyed to the unfortunate British public I fee! 
that the thing is at once too dreadful, and too comic, for one 
to handle,’’ writes Mr. Buxton. ‘* One can only hope against 
hope that another Swift may some day be raised up among 
us, and that the lightning shafts of satire may pierce and 
dissipate the poisoned mist that surrounds us, , . The Russians 
have made almost superhuman efforts with the result that 
we now see the industrial output of the country brought, 
not merely back to where it stood in 1913, but well in 
advance of that point. In 1913, Russia’s large-scale industry 
vielded a gross output to the value of 6.391,000 roubles ; the 
value of the output in 1927-28 was, according to the Soviet 
Union Year-Book whose authority is now _ generally 
accepted), 8,000,000 roubles, or 26 per cent, above that of 
1913.” 

But, apart from the question of recognition, agreeing on that 
point with the uplifted voice of common sense of Mr. Duff- 
Cooper or any other, what is the truth about the present con- 
dition of Russia? We read endless articles on the subject, 
and of one thing only are convinced—that the writer of the 
moment has reason to know that all former writers who do 
not agree with him are wrong, wandering indeed in a 
‘** poisoned mist.’’ For here we have the Russian industrial 
output well in advance of what it was in 1913, and vesterday 
we read in a daily paper about ‘‘ the grass-grown streets of 
Leningrad,’’ and were informed that the lethargic export of 
a little timber furnished ‘‘ the only remaining industry.” 

The same paper has the ‘‘ Manchurian Tangle,’ by 
Robert Machray. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ we have 
‘*Swaraj: India, and the League of Nations,’’ by Arthur 
Davies, and ‘*‘ The Extraterritorial Issue in China,’ by E M. 
Gull. 

H. Wilson Harris writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ 
on the Tenth Assembly, and there are articles on the ‘‘ Hague 
Conference and After,’’ by Sisley Huddleston and Hugh 
Spender. George Glasgow writes in his accustomed place, 
also on The Hague Conference, giving a detailed résumé of 
the proceedings from the point at which he left them last 
month. Mr. Glasgow approves, Mr. Huddleston approves, 
and Mr. Spender disapproves of Mr. Snowden’s famous 
tactics. 

The same paper has ‘‘ Morocco Revisited,’ by Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, and ‘‘ Turkey Revisited,’’ by Arnold 
Toynbee. 

For Home Affairs, we have ‘‘ Trades Unionism: 1929 and 
After,’ by W. F. Watson ; ‘‘ Mr. MacDonald and the Dentist 
Complex,’’ by ‘* Augur,’’ both in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’; ‘‘ The 
Election and the Licensing Commission,’’ by Isaac Foot, in 
the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,’’ and ‘‘ Another Aspect of Voting 
Reform,’’ by N. W. Clayton, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” 
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The ** International Labour Review "’ has the first part 
of a Report on the Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, and a paper by Imre Ferenczi on “A 
Historical Study of Migration Statistics.” 

The first number of Volume II. of the ‘‘ Realist ’ is rather 
disappointing in a sadly familiar way ; the unity of spirit 
which, however widely the subjects treated may differ, is 
necessary to make a paper properly alive, and which the 
early numbers of this one possessed, seems to have 
slackened, and one hopes that it is not soon to become a 
magazine turned over in the hopes of finding one or two 
intelligent articles connected with the rest only by accident. 
The best in the present number is Julien Benda’s second set 
of ‘‘ Notes on Reaction in France.”’ 

The ‘‘ New Adelphi ’’ has ‘‘ The Sense of the Whole,’’ by 
Waldo Frank ; ‘‘ The New Man,” by the Editor, J. Middleton 
Murry, and ‘‘Humanism versus Theosophy,” by G. B. 
Edwards. 

The ‘‘ Countryman ”’ contains the views of ‘‘ thirty more 
experts ’? on ‘‘ Can Farming be Helped Now?” and a sym- 
posium of notable ladies on ‘‘ Is It Cheaper to Live in the 
Country? *”? The names of the experts and the ladies are 
given, but in a detached list, and their opinions do not 
appear in the same order as their names, an amusing 
arrangement, which adds the pleasure of a guessing-game to 
that of receiving solid information. The ‘‘ Countryman ”’ is 
a charming paper. 

The ‘‘ Review of Reviews”’ publishes an interesting 
selection of foreign cartoons inspired by The Hague 
Conference, 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
“DID NOT STOP TO THINK” 


HERE is no more irritating type of Bridge player 
; (whether as partner or as adversary) than the man 
whose mental processes are so laborious that the game 
is continually being hung up while he is deciding what to do 
next. As a matter of fact, his trouble, as a rule, is not so 
much that he thinks slowly (which is pardonable) as that 
he cannot make up his mind (which, in my opinion, is not). 
If Bridge is to afford pleasure to those taking part in it, 
it must be played at a certain tempo ; otherwise its rhythm 
becomes broken and the game develops into a very weari- 
some affair. 

But the opposite mistake—that of not giving adequate 
thought to the hand which is being played—is of all too 
common occurrence. Every beginner should form a habit, 
before the worse habit, of which I propose to give examples, 
has grown upon him, of pausing before he plays to the first 
trick while he reviews the situation. The whole play of the 
hand may depend upon what he decides to do during that 
momentary consideration of the position. I do not mean, of 
course, that he should sit for five minutes with his head in 
his hands working out every possible combination.of the 
chances ; the play, as a rule, will develop on well-worn lines, 
and in such cases the necessary plan of campaign will sug- 
gest itself (to the experienced player) almost instantaneously. 
But it is quite legitimate, if the hand is at all a tricky one, 
for the declarer to give longer consideration to his play to 
the first trick than will subsequently be necessary ; for the 
familiar excuse, ‘‘ that he did not stop to think,” is likely to 
meet with but grudging acceptance at the hands of a more 
experienced partner. 

Here are two rather instructive examples of what ‘ not 
stopping to think ’”’ can lead to. 
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In the first case, Z was playing the hand in One No- 
Trump. A led the 10 of Clubs. Z (a player who prided himself 
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on his smartness) realizing—without further consideration— 
that at least this gave him three tricks in Clubs, took his 
first trick with the Knave. This, as the reader will see, lost 
him the game. His Diamonds failed to clear, and his only 
entry in Dummy—the King of Clubs—was blocked by his own 
Ace. Had he played the Ace to the first trick and then pro- 
ceeded to clear the Diamonds, he would have made one trick 
less in Clubs, but he would also have been certain of game. 
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In the second example, Z’s play was, if anything, even 
less excusable. It was the rubber game, the score in the 
third game was ZY 12, AB nothing, and Z had called Two 
Spades. A led the Knave of Clubs. Without pausing to con- 
sider the tactical possibilities of the hand, Z, seeing only that 
the Ace of Clubs was in Dummy, and the Queen in his own 
hand, decided to ‘‘ take a chance ’’ on the first trick. The 
blunder was irretrievable. B took the first trick with the 
King and proceeded to lead out the Ace of Spades and his 
small one, thus depriving Z of the opportunity he would 
otherwise have had of ruffing two of his Hearts in Dummy. 

Both these examples are based on instances actually 
observed at the card table, and any of my readers, no doubt, 
could add any number of others from his own experience. I 
have set them out in the hope that they may help to cure 
some at least of the bad habit of sitting with hand 
extended over the table waiting to pounce on one of 
Dummy’s cards and play it to the first trick the moment the 
hand is exhibited. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


T iskine are, no doubt, a number of people who postpone 
taking up a life assurance policy through dread of the 
medical examination and other preliminary formali- 
ties. Actually these preliminaries are very easily overcome, 
and would-be insurers should know something of prevalent 
custom in this respect. 

The proposal form is, of course, the first step towards 
medical examination. In many offices the short form is used, 
in which the only information asked is name, date of birth, 
class and amount of assurance, previous assurances, &c., 
and all particulars as to personal and family history are left 
to the medical examiner. Some offices, however, require full 
information as to illnesses and diseases, together with full 
particulars of family history. The proposal form having 
been completed, arrangements are then made for a medical 
examination. Most offices have doctors who attend at the 
head office at certain hours during the week for this purpose, 
and, as a rule, offices have doctors is most of the large towns 
who will undertake any examination that may be necessary. 
When the proposer does not live in a large town, the 
examination may be conducted by any doctor of good stand- 
ing, provided he is not the proposer’s own medical attendant. 

The medical report itself is usually in two portions, one 
of which consists of replies to questions put to the proposer 
at the medical examination, and the other the doctor’s report 
of the proposer’s physical condition. The questions asked 
include ‘‘ state of health,’’ information as to illnesses and 
diseases, together with the names of the doctors consulted. 
The question is usually asked whether the proposer has lived 
abroad, and, if so, whether his health suffered, and also 
whether his occupation is likely to be hazardous or to take 
him to an unhealthy climate. 

After all the questions contained in the first portion of 
the medical report have been put to the proposer, he is asked 
to sign it. The second portion of the examination comprises 
the statement by the examining doctor as to the result of his 
physical examination of the proposer. 


NoN-MEDICAL BUSINESS 


This is a more recent phase of life assurance. The 
medical examination is dispensed with altogether, and the 
specially lengthened form of proposal is substituted, which 
embraces all the questions usually contained in the first por- 
tion of the medical report, and which are usually put by the 
medical examiner to the proposer at the time of the examina- 
tion. It is not to be assumed that when an office starts to do 
non-medical business it is desirous of being a little less keen 
in its selection of lives. An office is not obliged to accept a 
proposal submitted on this plan, and if the family or per- 
sonal history were definitely under average, an office would 
rightly insist upon the proposer submitting himself to the 
usual examination. 

Many offices make a practice of obtaining a medical 
attendant’s report if the sum assured is over a certain 
amount, or if there is some point regarding an illness on 
which they would like further information, and, in some 
cases it is possible to borrow papers from other offices. Many 
proposals accepted on the non-medical plan are not strictly 
non-medical at all, as they are generally supplemented by 
additional reports of a medical nature. 

Proposals under non-medical schemes are usually 
restricted in amount to £1,000, or to lives under age fifty. 
In many cases the full sum assured is not paid if death 
occurs Within the first or second year, and the class of assur- 
ance is restricted to endowment assurance on the with-profii 
plan. 

INSURANCE AND SPORT 


One of the first offices to revise its policy and premium 
rates under this heading is the Scottish Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The Paramount policy issued by this Corporation is 
specially designed for preferred risks. The policy is world- 
wide and affects all forms of amateur sports, including hunt- 
ing and football, without extra premium charge. Cover is 
offered for the insured while travelling by air as a fare- 
paying passenger, and the benefits include a weekly allow- 
ance in respect of temporary disability, medical fees, hos- 
pital charges, and damage to clothing, up to certain limits. 
Discounts are allowed on the no-claim basis. 

The Scottish Insurance Corporation also provides special 
policies for cricketers. 
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PROVIDE FOR DEATH 
DUTIES 


Marriage Settlements and Family Provision generally 
by means of a 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
with 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
a non-profit policy at exceptionally low rates. 


Specimen rates per £100 payable at Death without 
profits. 
Age next birthday. £ Ss @. 
30 ne sam ei 113 3 
35 one ie a 119 4 
40 2 610 
45 oe wae as 217 1 
50 es ae ot 310 0 


Policies are also granted under the Limited Payment and 
a 2 
Endowment Assurance Plans. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “R. 1” to 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON ESTADLISHEO DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


15a PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 
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“On every Bookstall, in every cultured 
Household, at every Club and Library 


—everywhere supreme in its class.” 


THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published on the 15th of each month. 
ONE SHILLING. 


Founded over 30 years ago by W. T. Stead, 
and now edited by Wickham Steed, it is the 
Magazine of liberal thought and World 
Progress. It stands for Individual Justice 
and International Understanding. It is 
the greatest authority in the English- 
speaking world on Foreign Affairs. It is 
an essential in keeping abreast of Modern 
thought. 

Take a Postal Subscription NOW. 15/- for 
a year; 7/6 for 6 months ; 3/9 for 3 months. 


Price - 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


109, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: HOLBORN 4896, 
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NOW READY 





The Lopic of the Moment — Angh- 


American Relations 


THE RIDDLE 
OF THE SEAS 


An Anglo-American Discussion 





By 


S. K. Ratcliffe 
Prof. J. W. Garner 
Philip Kerr 


“Tf Great Britain and the United States come to an 
agreement on the freedom of the seas, the cause of 
universal peace will have been won; if not, the cause 
will have been lost.” — The Manchester Guardian.” 


Anglo-American relations, the freedom of the seas, 
parity—are’ topics of the moment, topics on which 
every Englishman needs to be informed. Tur Nation 
pamphlet “The Riddle of the Seas” in which the 
viewpoints of America and Great Britain are stated 
simply and clearly is now ready. The price per 
copy is 6d., 7d. post free. Order your copies Now, 
so as to be abreast of the policies to be discussed 
by the Prime Minister and President Hoover. 


THE NATION 


AND ATHEN/EUM 
LONDON, W.C.1 














NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
CHIEF ,71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES (3's Lime Street, E.C3._ 


For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MOTOR INSURANCE. 








NOTICE 
Subscriptions 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free 12 months £110 6 
- » - per ae ve 6 Ps 15 0 
Foreign ,, o a — aaa 12 . 110 0 
oy 99 a on te a 6 ‘i 15 0 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY AS 
ROYAL MAIL—MR. HORNE AND MR. HARRISON—FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 








HE Stock Exchange is suffering from three necessary 

evils—the Hatry collapse, the rise in Bank rate, and 

the break in New York. We do not suggest that 
there is any need for haste in making purchases. The full 
effects of the Hatry affair have yet to be realized. A 6} per 
cent. Bank rate has not yet stopped the outflow of gold to 
France, and the autumn strain upon our dollar exchange is 
generally at its worst this month. The New York market 
is considered to be passing through more than a technical 
reaction occasioned by the rise in brokers’ loans. If the 
present recession in the automobile industry, apart from 
Ford, and in building trades, is followed by a reaction in 
autumn business generally, the “ bull ” markets in New 
York will suffer the long awaited *‘ major ” break. Here 
are a few of the heavy industrial shares which have 
suffered severely, and may suffer more, from the present 
disturbances :— 


High 1929. Present. 
Margarine Union £1 am si 6} 43 
United Molasses £1 ni ne 83 7 7-16 
Swedish Match B (K.100) 24 15-16 7} 
Kreuger & Toll B (K.100) .. 42% 31} 
. * * 


In the friendless markets of this week the particular 
weakness of two groups of shares has excited a good deal 
of discussion. Here is the extent of the slump in the Royal 
Mail group :— 


High 1929. Sept. 2. To-day. 
Royal Mail ord. ius a 76 55 40 
Royal Mail 5% pref. pe 814 60 47% 
Royal Mail 5% deb, ones 97} 743 623 
White Star 63% pref. £1... 23/- 18/- 13/6 
Elder Dempster 6% pref. £1 17/3 13/6 10/- 


The Royal Mail group is the largest shipping combine in 
this country or in the world. A special responsibility 
should therefore lie upon Lord Kylsant, its chairman, to 
give the shareholders and the country the fullest reasonable 
information as to its activities and financial position. Un- 
fortunately, the balance-sheet of the Royal Mail has always 
been uninformative, and in June last the auditor qualified 
his certificate by a reference to the book values of the 
investments in allied companies and a statement that the 
depreciation of the fleet had been carried out at a lower 
rate than was usual. Lord Kylsant has never explained 
these queries to the satisfaction of shareholders, and his 
brother, Lord St. Davids, resigning in July from the posi- 
tion of trustee for the second debenture holders, plainly 
showed his disagreement with the financial policy of the 
Company. In view of the auditor’s reflections upon the 
Royal Mail balance-sheet, and especially in view of the 
large amount of obligations under the Trade Facilities Act 
which rank before the Royal Mail debenture stockholders, 
we are of the wpinion that a firm of chartered accountants 
should be asked to investigate the affairs of the Royal Mail 
group. If a writing down of capital should be found neces- 
sary it is better that the stockholders should face that 
unpleasant fact than that they should see the market value 
of their holdings crumble away through lack of public 
confidence. 
* * * 

The ** Horne ” group is concerned with cement and 
newspapers. Mr. H. S. Horne is chairman of British Cement 
Products, which was responsible for the promotion and 
finance of the ‘* red triangle ”? group of cement companies 
now called the Allied Cement Manufacturers (formerly 
Ship Canal Portland Cement, Holborough, and Greaves 
Bull and Lakin), of Carmelite Trust, which took up invest- 
ments in newspaper shares, chiefly in the Rothermere 
group, of Associated Anglo-Atlantic which was also con- 
cerned with the financing of the cement companies, and of 
Anglo-Foreign Newspapers which was formed in January 
this year. Competition in the cement trade is severe, and 


the “‘ red triangle *? companies, emerging from a price- 
cutting war with the ‘‘ blue circle ’? companies, have had 
no time in which to build up adequate depreciation reserves. 
Ship Canal, for instance, in the last accounts showed earn- 
ings of only 8.6 per cent. to cover dividends of 8 per cent. 
As regards the newspaper shares Carmelite Trust finds its 
investments suffering from the newspaper war. Lord 
Rothermere is waging a bitter warfare with the Berry 
brothers in the field of provincial journalism. Where the 
Berry brothers bought up old-established papers, Lord 
Rothermere has followed by creating a new paper, erecting 
modern buildings and machinery, and buying circulation 
by extravagant free insurance benefits, competitions, and 
what not. This war can only be waged at the 
expense ultimately of shareholders’ profits, and it may 
spread from provincial journalism to the London national 
dailies. Hence the heaviness of newspaper shares in the 
market and the unfortunate position in which Mr. H. S. 
Horne must find himself. The following table shows the 
slump which has occurred in the Horne group :— 


High 1929. Present. 
British Cement Products £1 ... 72/6 11/6 
Allied Cement (Ship Canal) 4s. 9/- 2/9 
Carmelite Trust 10s. a aa 22/- 6/3 
Associated Anglo-Atlantic £1 ... 49/3 7/6 
Anglo-Foreign Newspapers 5s. ... 6/9 1/103 
* + - 


The recovery in the Rothermere shares this week, which 
was coincident with the publication in the Daity Mar of an 
interview with Lord Rothermere on the intrinsic merits of 
his companies’ shares, may come as a relief to Mr. Horne’s 
position, but it serves also to accentuate the dangers of 
Mr. Harrison’s position. Mr. Harrison is chairman of the 
Inveresk Paper Comapany which controls Illustrated News- 
papers (the owners of the weekly journeaua de snobisme) 
and United Newspapers (Daity CHRONICLE, SUNDAy NEws, 
YorKSHIRE Eventnc News, Epinsurcn Eventnc News, 
and Doncaster GAZETTE). Mr. Harrison this year Jaunched 
the Provincial Newspapers Ltd. to acquire a group of vld- 
established newspapers in the provinces. This displeased 
Lord Rothermere, who gave orders to the Datty Matt to 
warn its readers against subscribing to new issues of 
provincial newspapers in view of the cut-throat competition 
in that industry. The result of this propaganda is that Mr. 
Harrison has been unable to bring out his issue of Provin- 
cial Newspapers. As in love and war, all is apparently fair 
in the newspaper world, and the following is the decline 
which has occurred in the market price of Inveresk Paper : 

High, 1928, 100/- High, 1929, 67/6 To-day, 43/13. 

* * * 


We have in the past criticized Mr. Emi] Davies’ Co- 
operative Investment Trusts for distributing profits up to 
the hilt before creating adequate investment reserves. We 
may recall that for the year to January 3lst, 1929, the 
First Co-operative, in order to maintain dividends at 7 per 
cent., and to pay its directors over £10,000 a year (which 
fees are now to be reduced), had to draw £6,500 from the 
dividend equalization reserve. In its report for the half- 
year to July 2lst, it discloses that its investments of 
£1,945,387 at middle market prices show a depreciation on 
the book value ‘‘ which is more than covered by the 
reserves (£40,000 investment and £388,201 entrance fees), 
and carry forward (£10,876).’? Unfortunately its list of 
investments is not given in this report (on the grounds of 
economy it is to be presented only once a year!), but if we 
turn to the January 31st list we find the following invest- 
ments in the Hatry companies: Corporation and General 


Securities, 5,000 £1 shares; Oak Investment, 15,000 
¢1 shares; Retail Trades Securities, 2,700 10s. 
shares. This suggests the inadequate nature of the invest- 


ment reserves of £40,000, especially as securities are quoted 
at middle market prices and unquoted securities on the 
directors’ own valuation. 
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REFORMED INNS. 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLe’s 
REFRESHMENT House ‘ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 





HOTELS ON THE CONTINENT. 


EVEY, Lake Geneva, 
beautiful park on lake. 
in mild climate. Excursions. 








LE GRAND HOTEL 


Own bathing. Tennis. 


and PALACE. In 


Ideal for autumn rest 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


READING. 








A Quaker Public Schoo! for boys irom 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School tines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 





Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bediord. 
(CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 

Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P, MOoTTRAM. 


For details of Fees, Entrance 


: ; Scholarships, 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, 


} &c., apply to the School 
Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 





IP-READING taught 
cured pd 
NATION, 38, 


the adult 
experienced woman. 
Great 


deaf. Stammering completely 
Doctor’s Reference.—Box No. 234, THE 
James Street, W.C.1. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 








hy can earn money 
J at home in whole 
od spare time writ- 
ng 


Show Cards _ for 
us. No canvassing. We train you by post by wn new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and bvoklet free. Show Card Service, Hitchin. 


Write at once or call. 














}- OW MUCH 
ordering 
ictual Patterns 


CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER UNDERWEAR by 
direct-by-post ? Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue and 
‘ l of “ B.P.” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool, Winter Weight, 6s. 8d. to 16s. 9d. Children’s ditto, 4s. 9d. 
to Ils. Men’s ditto, Vests and Pants, 5s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Over 4,000 customers se nt us repeat orders last 
year.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. N.A., Union Road, Nottingham. 








EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 


Patterns free. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 












Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate & 


Goddard’ S 


late Powder 


ns everywhere 6¢ I~ 2 & 4 






THE NATION & ATHENAUM 
TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the Chair of Economics from 
January Ist, 1980. Salary £800. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Agent-General for Tasmania, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
by whom complete applications will be received up to December ist, 1929. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT—SENIOR ASSISTANT (MALE). 


T™ COUNCIL invites applications for the appointment of 

Senior Assistant (male) for the Public Library. 

The appointment will be in Grade C of the Council’s Grading Scheme, the 
commencing salary of which is £190 per annum, plus fluctuating vonus in 
accordance with the Civil Service Scale (at present £95 15s. 7d. per annum), 
rising by annual increments of £10 on approved service to a maximum basic 
salury of £300 per annum, plus fluctuating bonus. 

Candidates must be not less than 25 years of age, 
experience in a public Library, and possess at least 5 certificates of the 
Library Association, or be a diplomate of the London University School of 
Librarianship. The appointment will be subject to the Council’s Superannua- 
tion Act, By-Laws and Standing Orders, and to the successful candidate 
passing a medical examination. 

Applications on forms which will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, must reach me at the Town Hall, Bethnal Green, ¥.2, by 
10 a.m., on Monday, October 14, 1929. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


have had practical 


DAVID J. KEEP, 
ONOURS DEGREE ENGLISH, 


part-time occupation as Librarian, 
Box 238, THE NATION, L7tpb., 


Town Clerk. 





trained Librarian, desires 
Bibliographical or eae Assistant.— 
88, Great James Street, W.C.1 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, 


UNIVERSITY 


ETC. 








OF LONDON. 

A. COURSE of Three Lectures on “THE PROBLEM OF 
EVOLUTION IN THE SOCIAL PROCESSES ” will be given (in English: 

by PROFESSOR DR. R. THURNWALD (Professor of Ethnology and Sociology 


in the University of Berlin), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on OCTOBER ith, 15th and 17th, at 
5 pm. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. Morris Ginsberg 


(Reader in Sociology in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKE' 
EDWIN DELL ER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ PURITAN TRAITS IN 
ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ” will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR 
LEVIN L. SCHUCKING (Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Leipzig), at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4.), on OCTOBER 14th, 16th and 17th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor J. G. Robertson, Litt.D., Ph.D., 

M.A. (Professor of German in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

EDWIN DELLER, 





Academic Registrar. 


Euston Road. 
Speaker: Rufus M. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), 
o. oT October 6th, at 6.30. 
init D.Lit 


Friends House, 
* Spiritual Energies.” 








LITERARY. 


LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? 














For best definition see page 9 of 

the “ PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 
H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 





OOKS on every conceiv able subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &e. Catalogues free; 
ania he anes - wove. E'S, 121-123, Charing Cross 


THE 





On approval. 1,000,006 
Rare Books. First — 
mention requirements. Nvoks 
Road, Londen, WC 2. 
ANGL O- AME RIC. AN M. ANU SC RIPT SERVICE, F etter House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


HE 


Miss Barmby, 


300klets Free.—Apply 


1,000. 
Thornhill 


prompt and careful work.— 
Park, Bitterne, entenseicenainiiel 


TYPEWwn tITING, “40d. per 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, 





UAKERISM.—Would you like to know < a Christian faith 
that is experimental, without formulated creed or_ ritual, which has a 
special appeal to seekers after a true way of life? Information and literature 
sent free on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
a uston Road, London, N.W. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. C HAS. SE YMOUR will area his brochure 

*“ A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS: ete. Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting. ~401, West" Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), _W C.2, 


TYPE “\WRITING.—MSS. of every description accurately, neatly, 
intelligently typed.—EDITH CAPELL, “ Werin,” Norton Towers, Halifax. 
FOR A NEW NOVEL.—Particulars of 


American Manuscript Service, 54/55, Fetter Lane, 





£1,50 


PoLsHevix RUSSTA : The Peasant Point of View. 


Post Free.—Anglo-American Publications, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, 





the Anglo- 
London, E.C.4. 





Price 1s. 2d. 
E.C.4. 
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The Prince's 








Seldom has any book aroused so great, so widespread 
an enthusiasm! Awaited impatiently by a public eager 
to share in a project planned by the Prince of Wales, 
The Legion Book has issued from the press to face an 
overwhelming demand. Order your copy to-day— 
while the first edition lasts! Stories—articles—poems 
—all new and hitherto unpublished. Every picture by 
a famous artist. Every contribution by the direct 
invitation of the Prince of Wales. Variety in style, 
in matter, in treatment. Authors as far apart as 
Edgar Wallace and Aldous Huxley. Arrtists as 
widely different as Poy and Epstein! A brilliant array 
of British Art and British Letters in a single volume 
at the price of a guinea ! 

All proceeds go to help the British Legion, and 
by the King’s desire are to be regarded as a thank- 
offering for His Majesty's recovery. 

Order your Legion Book to-day and make your own 
thank-offering. From The British Legion. 26 Eccleston 
Square, S\X/1, from the publishers, Messrs. Cassell Ltd., 
La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4, or from your bookseller. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA 


pe 
LEGION BOOK? 


“Tue NaTION AND ATHENZUM,” printed for the Proprietors (THE NaTION LIMITED) by LOXLEY BROTHERS LimiTep, 50, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.1, an@ } 
published by THE NATION LIMITED, at 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1929. 


AHL NdJdS NOA JAAVH 

















